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THE VISIT OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE TO NORTH 
CAROLINA IN 1825. 


BY MARSHALL DeLANCEY HAYWOOD. 


In common with those of her sister States, the people of 
North Carolina hailed with the wildest enthusiasm the visit of 
the Marquis de Lafayette to America in 1824-25. The press 
was daily filled with incidents connected with his journey , and 
when, after much uncertainty, it was definitely learned that the 
Old North State was indeed to be honored with his presence, 
preparations began at once for his reception in a manner be- 
coming his rank, and commensurate with the great services 
which he had rendered to the cause of American Independ- 
ence. 

On November 20, 1824, Governor Holmes, whose term of 
office was about to expire, sent the following special message to 
the legislature, then in session :-— 


To the Honorable the General Assembly of the State of North Carolina. 

GENTLEMEN: When General Lafayette, the illustrious guest of the 
Nation, was at York-Town, in Virginia, 1 anticipated his arrival in North 
Carolina; and, in order to make such arrangements as would comport 
with the dignity of the State, in the reception of one whose life and for-~ 
tune have been devoted not only to the establishment of liberty and inde- 
pendence in the United States, but to the subversion of despotism and the 
melioration of the rights of man in Europe, I dispatched Major-General 
Robert R, Johnson, to wait on him with a letter of invitation to our Capi- 
tal and other populous cities in this State. 
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General Johnson has informed me that General Lafayette accepted 
the invitation, and will probably visit this place about the 2oth of Decem- 
ber next. 

Permit me to suggest the propriety of the Legislature’s making such 
provision as may seem to them consistent for the reception of so great and 
good a personage. 


I have the honor to be, with much respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
GABRIEL HOLMES. 

Complying with this recommendation, the assembly passed 

a resolution, authorizing the gov- 
ernor to entertain Lafayette dur- 
ing his visit, and to draw on the 
State treasury forany sums which 
might be necessary for that pur- 
pose. 
It was more than two months 
f after the date designated in the 
message of Governor Holmes that 
the Marquisarrived. Inthe mean- 
time, Hutchins G. Burton had been 
elected governor, and, on Decem- 
ber 7, 1824, was sworn in, by Chief 
‘Justice Taylor, in the presence 
GOVERNOR H. G. BURTON. Of both houses of the general as- 
sembly. 

Even before it was learned that Lafayette was to include 
North Carolina in his tour, many meetings had been held in 
the principal towns, for the purpose of inviting him. Shortly 
after he reached America, the town of Newbern was illumin- 
ated in honor of his arrival. From Wilmington, Robert H. 
Cowan was deputed to extend an invitation on behalf of the 
citizens of that place. At a public assemblage in Hillsborough, 
Judge Duncan Cameron delivered an address, in which were 
set forth the trying ordeals through which the distinguished 
Frenchman had passed, in the cause of liberty. After the 
meeting, a dinner was given, where many patriotic toasts were 
proposed. Among these was one by John Faddis, a veteran of 
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the Revolution, who had once been caught by the Tories and 
hung with a grapevine, though afterwards rescued by his 
friends. In commemoration of this pleasant experience, he 
drank, “Defiance to the bayonet of the Briton and the grape- 
vine of the Tory.” Every town, following the example of 
States, vied with its neighbor in doing honor to the “ Nation’s 
guest,’ each striving to surpass the other. It was much the 


same spirit which pervaded Pennsylvania, from whence a resi- 
dent of the Quaker City was said to have written to a friend in 
Boston, “I rejoice that thy people did not illuminate their 
houses; if they had, I verily believe our citizens would have 
burnt theirs.” 

In the Raleigh Register for March 1, 1825, one writer, 
not content with prosaic professions of welcome, gives vent to - 
the following strains : 

See! the ancient Warrior comes, 
Full of honor, rob’d in glory, 


To the land where Freedom’s sons 
Crown’d their fame in endless story. 
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Carolinians! forth and meet him— 
Nobly for your rights he bled— 
Virgins, matrons, hail him, greet him, 

Brightest honors on him shed. 


He it was, when youth was glowing, 
Left the home of love and beauty ; 
Every haughty despot showing, 
Freedom’s son would do his duty. 
Weave the garland, form the chaplet, 
Twine them round the patriot’s brow, 
Tell the world Columbia’s grateful 
To the tyrant’s sturdy foe. 


Sound the timbrel, strike the lyre, 
Loudly peal the clarinet, 

Mother, daughter, son and sire, 
Hail the hero—LaFayette! 

The Mecklenburg Cavalry, organized and equipped for the 
occasion, was selected by Governor Burton to serve as a guard 
of honor to Lafayette, during his sojourn in North Carolina. 
It was composed of volunteers from the Fourteenth Brigade, 
commanded by General Thomas G. Polk, who acted as captain 
of the escort. When this detachment passed through Salis- 
bury, on the march to Raleigh, it was said by the Western Caro- 
linian to have presented the most imposing military display 
which had been seen in that part of the country since the Rev- 
olution. In Salisbury the company was publicly entertained 
by the citizens of that place, and‘at the State capital received 
a similar courtesy from the Raleigh Blues, a local military or- 
ganization. 

In tracing the course of Lafayette’s memorable tour 
through North Carolina, the writer relies almost entirely upon 
newspaper accounts then published, but for the particulars of 
the first reception held in his honor, is chiefly indebted to Major 
John W. Moore, who kindly furnishes additional facts to those 
contained in Moore's History. 

At Murfreesboro, in the border county of Hertford, on 
Friday, February 25, 1825, it was learned that Lafayette was 
in Suffolk, Virginia, and would soon arrive in North Carolina. 
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A public meeting was at once held to make preparation for his 
reception. Colonel James Brickell, Lewis M. Cowper, and Dr. 
Lawrence O'Bryan were appointed a committee, which was to 
proceed to Summerton, Virginia, for the purpose of escorting 
him into North Carolina. The committee on entertainment 


COLONEL CADWALADER JONES. 


(From a portrait later in life.] 


was composed of Dr. James Morgan, Dr. Thomas O’ Dwyer, 
William Rea, Dr. Thomas W. Borland, and Dr. Joseph G. Rea. 
General Lafayette and escort arrived during a heavy down-pour 
of rain after nightfall, on Saturday, February 26, when they 
were formally welcomed by Thomas Manney, who in later years 
removed to Tennessee, where he became a judge. The night 
was spent at the Indian Queen Tavern, engaged by citizens of 
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Murfreesboro for the occasion, and here festivities were contin- 
ued until a late hour. On Sunday morning, February 27, the 
party set out for Northampton Court House, where they were 
met the same day by the official escort.sent forward by the 
governor. 

Previous to this, on February 24, news had been conveyed 
to Raleigh that Lafayette had set out on his journey southward. 
Thereupon Governor Burton dispatched his atde-de-camp, Ma- 
jor Alfred Stanly, in company with Adjutant-General Beverly 
Daniel, to meet him. In the afternoon of the same day, these 
gentlemen were followed by the Honorable John Louis Taylor, 
chief justice of the supreme court, and Colonel William Polk, 
a distinguished Revolutionary officer who had served with 
Lafayette at Brandywine.* The former acted as chairman of 
the State committee on reception, while the latter was chosen 
to represent the citizens of Raleigh. At Halifax, this com- 
pany was afterwards increased by the arrival of General Wil- 
liam Williams, of Warren, the Honorable J. G. A. Williamson, 
of Person, and Colonel Cadwallader Jones, of Halifax. Colonel 
Jones was a son of Cadwallader Jones, Sr., who had acted as 
atde-de-camp to Lafayette at Brandywine and Yorktown, dur- 
ing the Revolution. At Northampton Court House, where the 
town of Jackson now stands, on Sunday, February 27, the 
Marquis was formally received by the State escort, when an 
address was delivered by Chief Justice Taylor, welcoming him 
to North Carolina. From Northampton Court House, the 
party at once set out on its return to Halifax, one of the old 
“borough towns” of the State, where several sessions of the 
Provincial Congress had been held during the Revolution. 
Major Allen J. Davie here welcomed him, in an address of 
some length. In replying, Lafayette observed, in the course of 
his remarks, that it had long been his desire to visit Halifax, 
where the constitution of the State was framed and the princi- 
ples of liberty declared. During his stay at this place, the 


* For portrait of Colonel William Polk, see THE American HistoricaL REeGIsTER for 
July 1895. This portrait represents Colonel Polk when advanced in years. A portrait from the 
original minature, painted a ir he was a much younger man, was published in the recent March 
number of the REGIsTER. 
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OLD STATE HOUSE AT RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
[Destroyed by fire, 1831.] 

Marquis was entertained by the citizens at the Eagle Hotel, a 
building which stood near Roanoke river. The hotel was 
selected as it was more convenient for the reception of callers 
than a private residence would be. Before taking his depart- 
ure, a grand banquet was held in his honor. From a gentle- 
man now residing in Halifax, the writer learns of an amusing 
incident connected with this entertainment. Judge Joseph J. 
Daniel, afterwards of the supreme court, acted as toast-master. 
Either too much affected by the importance of the occasion, or 
by toasts already offered, he called for Raleigh’s representative, 
Colonel Polk, by announcing to the guests, “ We will now have 
a Polk from Colonel Toast.” Before leaving Halifax, Lafayette 
called on Mrs. Willie Jones, whose deceased husband had fig- 
ured so conspicuously, as a statesman, during the Revolution. 
Their meeting, said a Halifax paper of that day, was truly 
affecting, —the aged form of Mrs. Jones was convulsed with 
feeling, while the General sank into a chair, overpowered with 
various and conflicting emotions. 

On Monday, February 28, the party set out on its journey 
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toward the State capital, via the Falls of Tar River. At the 
latter place they were entertained, Monday night, at the house 
of Henry Donaldson, where a supper was served, followed by 
a dance, to which many additional guests were invited. The 
country-seat of Colonel Allen Rogers, eleven miles from Ra- 
leigh, was thrown open for their reception, on Tuesday, the first 
of March. Here they spent the night, and on Wednesday 


LAFAYETTE VIEWING CANOVA’S STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


[From an old engraving. ] 

were received and escorted into the city, with military honors, 
by the squadron of cavalry already mentioned, which had been 
organized in Mecklenburg and Cabarrus counties by General 
Tom Polk. In addition to these, were about one hundred gen- 
tlemen on horseback. At the city limits they were met by the 
Raleigh Blues, who led the procession up Halifax Street to the 
capitol—or State House, as it was then called. First came the 
military escorts, after which followed an elegant barouche, 
drawn by four iron-gray horses. In this conveyance were 
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seated Lafayette and Colonel William Polk. Another, contain- 
ing George Washington Lafayette, son of the Marquis, and 
Monsieur Le Vasseur, private secretary, came next, followed 
by the cavalcade of citizens. As the parade approached the 
Capitol Square, a company of artillery there stationed, fired a 
“Federal salute ’’—one gun for each State inthe Union. At 
the State House addresses were delivered by Governor Burton 
and Colonel William Polk, which were responded to, in turn, by 
Lafayette. Commenting on the closing scenes which occurred 
at this place, the editor of the Raleigh Register, in his issue of 
March 8, wrote as follows :— 

“ At the conclusion, the veteran soldiers, General Lafay- 
ette and Colonel Polk, rushed into each other's arms, and again 
wept their gratitude, that they who had borne the brunt of bat- 
tle together in their youthful prime, had been spared to meet 
again on peaceful plains and in happier hours. It was a sight 
which warmed the cold heart of age, and made the youthful 
spirit glow with brighter enthusiasm, and a simultaneous ex- 
pression of feeling burst forth in a lengthened huzza from the 
attendant crowd. 

“General Lafayette was then introduced by his compeer 
in the field of danger, to that chef d’wuvre of the Roman art- 
ist, the statue of Washington. This was indeed an interesting 
scene, and we were fortunately so situated, that we heard the 
inquiries and remarks and witnessed the feclings which it clic- 
ited. We were gratified to hear the General observe, that the 
likeness was much better than he expected to see. He seemed 
deeply interested in examining the historical designs on the 
pedestal, and expressed his approbation of the exquisite work- 
manship of the whole.”’ * 


* This famous work of art was afterwards destroyed, when the old State House was burned, 
on June 21, 1831. Referring to the statue, and the illustration presented herewith, Honorable 
Kemp P. Battle. in his address delivered at the Raleigh Centennial, 1892, said :—*‘ It was a matter 
of deepest pride that the eminent Marquis de LaFayetie * * * * had stood at the base of Canoya's 
statue and praised its workmanship and its resemblance to its great original. It is fortunate that 
we have here tonight an engraving of the scene. The lady with him is the late very accomplished 
Eilzabeth Eagles Beoe daughter of Treasurer John Haywood, with whom LaFayette had just 
dined. She was generally known as Miss Betsey John Haywood, to distinguish her from Miss 
Betsey Henry Haywood, her cousin, afterwards wife of Governor Dudley. The boy is George 
West, son of Major John T. West and grandson of Joseph Gales, who afterwards was draughts- 
man in our navy. attached to Commodore Perry’s Japan expedition.”” The statue was purchased 
by the State ata cost of about $28,000. and was brought to America by U. S. men-of-war, placed 
at the disposal of North Carolina for the purpose. It reached Raleigh on Deneeet 26 ee - 

. DeL. H. 
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OLD GOVERNOR’S MANSION AT RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 


After the formal ceremonies at the State House had been 
concluded, the party repaired to the old governor’s mansion, 
which stood at the foot of Fayetteville street. This building, 
though far from palatial in appearance, was known as the Gov- 
ernor’s Palace,—probably after the elegant structure built by 
Governor Tryon at Newbern, in colonial days, which was a pal- 
ace indeed. The old building at Raleigh became dilapidated 
and disused after the late war between the States, was eventu- 
ally turned into a public school, and finally torn down. The 
picture herewith presented was taken shortly before its destruc- 
tion. 

When Lafayette and the attendant company reached the 
Governor’s Palace, “a plentiful and elegant dinner’’ was served, 
followed by a public ball that night. It should bea source of 
pride to all North Carolinians that the first toast proposed by 
Lafayette on this occasion, was in commemoration of the 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, an event over 
which so much controversy has arisen in later years. Speak- 
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ing of a toast which had just been offered to the Marquis, the 
Raleigh Register for March 8, states :-— 

“ After this toast had been drank [séc], General Lafayette 
rose and expressed his thanks to the company for their kind- 
ness, and in conclusion, proposed the following: ‘The State of 
North Carolina, its Metropolis, and the twentieth of May, 
1775, when a generous people called for independence and free- 
dom, of which may they more and more forever cherish the 
principles and enjoy the blessings.’ ’’ 

Other volunteer toasts being afterwards called for, the fol- 
lowing were among the many responses :-— 

The President, Colonel Polk: “ Lafayette, the last of the 
Revolutionary general officers, may the evening of his life be 
as happy and serene as the meridian of his days have been 
great and glorious.” 

Governor Burton: ‘‘The man who estimated, as but dust 
in the balance, all the blessings of life, when in the opposite 
scale were placed Liberty and Independence.”’ 

State Treasurer Haywood: “The battle of Brandywine— 
that epoch in the history of the War of the Revolution, when 
French and American blood first flowed together in the same 
brotherly current, and was offered a rich oblation on the altar 
of Liberty.” 

Chief Justice Taylor: “George Washington Lafayette, 
worthy of the great name he bears—alike for his military 
knowledge, public services and private worth.” 

George Washington Lafayette: “The new ship of the 
line, North Carolina—a source of pride to her friends, may she 
ever prove a scourge to her enemies.” 

In the official programme which had been arranged for the 
reception of Lafayette, it was planned that he should be the 
guest of Colonel William Polk, during his stay in Raleigh, but 
this was afterwards changed, and Wednesday night he spent at 
the Governor's Palace. On Thursday morning, March 3, 
Colonel Polk gave a breakfast in his honor, at which a distin- 
guished company was present. Returning to the palace about 
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11 o'clock, the Marquis held a farewell reception,* and a few 
hours later set out for Fayetteville, a town which was named in 
his honor. On the journey thither he was accompanied by a 
civil and military escort, including Governor Burton, Chief 
Justice Taylor, and others. The writer has not been able to 
learn where the party rested Thursday night. 

















COLONEL HENRY W. AYER. 

About 5 o'clock Friday afternoon, March 4, Fayetteville 

was reached, and at no place in the State were demonstrations 
greater. Ten miles from the city the party was met by a de- 
tachment of flying artillery, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
James Townes. At Clarendon Bridge, near the suburbs, came 
the civil dignitaries of Fayetteville, together with the famous 


Fayetteville Independent Light Infantry, which was headed by 


* The newspapers of the time, from which this sketch is chiefly drawn, do not state where 
Lafayette dined on this day. Dr. Battle, Professor of History at the University of North Caro- 
lina, stated in his Centennial Address, 1892. on the City of Raleigh, that while in the city, he dined 
with Hon. John Haywood, State Treasurer. M. DeL. H. 
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Major Robert Strange, afterwards a senator in Congress from 
North Carolina. With these were also the Eagle Artillery, 
under Captain Samuel Hawley, and another company of artil- 
lery commanded by Major Jesse Birdsall. The joint escort 
was under the leadership of Colonel Henry W. Ayer, who be- 
longed to the historic Ayer family from the Cheraw district of 
South Carolina, but was then a resident of Fayetteville, com- 
manding the artillery forces of North Carolina. Amid thun- 
dering of salvo shots, this column proceeded to the Town Hall, 
a building since destroyed by fire, which was once used as the 
State House, when Fayetteville was the seat of government. 
Here an address of welcome was delivered by the Honorable 
John D. Toomer, a distinguished lawyer of that place who was 
afterwards elevated to the supreme court bench. At the con- 
clusion of these formalities, Lafayette was conducted to the 
residence of Duncan MacRae, a prominent bank official of that 
place, by whom he was entertained during his visit. Here a 
supper was served, followed by many speeches from the assem- 
bled company. The most diminutive orator on this occasion, 
though by no means the least important, was Duncan K. Mac- 
Rae, aged four, who was placed on a table in his grandfather's 
drawing-room, from whence he delivered an address, which was 
duly acknowledged by the distinguished visitor. The childish 
orator of that day became, in later years, one of the leaders of 
the North Carolina bar, was an unsuccessful candidate for gov- 
ernor in 1858, and commanded the famous fifth regiment of 
North Carolina troops in the Confederate army. 

Friday night, after the conclusion of the entertainment 
last mentioned, a public ball was held at the new Lafayette 
Hotel. Here a company of between three and four hundred 
ladies and gentlemen was assembled to meet the Marquis who 
made his appearance about 9 o'clock. On Saturday morning, 
March 5, Isham Blake, who had been a member of Lafayette’s 
bodyguard at Yorktown, called on his old commander, by 
whom he was cordially received. Another reception was held 
at 12 o'clock on that day, when many of the citizens again 
called to pay their respects. At 3 o'clock General Lafayette 
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OLD POLK MANSION AT RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 


[Erected by Colonel William Poik. It was afterwards inherited by his daughter, Mrs. Rayner. and 
atter passing out of her possession became a female seminary.] 


dined with one hundred and fifty gentlemen. Judge Toomer 


presided at this banquet, assisted by Major Strange. At the 
right hand of the president sat the guest of honor, and on the 
left Governor Burton. Here, as usual, Revolutionary toasts 
were in order :— . 

“The memory of Washington.—-He was the friend of 
Lafayette.” 

“The Nation’s Guest.—The only surviving Major-General 
of the Revolution.” 

“The memory of Hamilton.—He gathered laurels with 
Lafayette on the field of York.” 

“‘ Lafayette.—The chieftain fights for the hearths and lib- 
erties of his clan, the patriot for his country’s rights, but let us 
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drink to the health of the patriotic hero whose devotion to lib- 
erty is not confined by climes nor by countries.” 

Then by Lafayette, “ Fayetteville.—May it receive all the 
encouragements and attain all the prosperity which are antici- 
pated by the fond and grateful wishes of its affectionate and re- 
spectful namesake.” 

Before leaving Fayetteville, the Marquis held a general 
review of the State troops present, including the Mecklenburg 
Cavalry, which was then relieved from further duty. At the 
close of this ceremony a salute was fired, after which Lafayette 
observed that, though not strictly military, he would ask the 
privilege of taking leave of the soldiers individually, and there- 
upon shook hands with each man before retiring from the 
grounds. 

About 5 o'clock on Saturday afternoon, the General and 
escort began their route to Camden, South Carolina, via Cheraw 
in the same State. The writer must again confess his igno- 
rance of their lodgment on Saturday night, though it could not 
have been far from Fayetteville, as the journey from that place 
had been commenced late in the afternoon. South Carolina 
was reached on the following day, March 6. A delegation 
from the governor of that State was found in waiting on the 
boundary, and received the party with due honor. The Hon- 
orable J. G. A. Williamson then delivered a farewell address, 
on behalf of North Carolina, which was feelingly responded to 
by Lafayette, who expressed his deep gratitude for the atten- 
tions which had been shown him. Some of the Fayetteville 
troops accompanied the party as far as Cheraw, where they 
were entertained at the fetes given in honor of the occasion. 

Returning from the State line, Chief Justice Taylor, Gen- 
eral Williams and Mr. Williamson reached Fayetteville on 
March 7, and next day forwarded their report to Governor Bur- 
ton, announcing that the important mission with which they 
were charged, had been brought to a successful close. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S MILITARY METHODS DURING 
THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 


A Critical Review. 
BY H. M. M. RICHARDS. 


[Continued from Page 121.] 


Later on in the year 1756, Fort Loudoun was built in 
Franklin county, west of Chambersburg, towards the Mary- 
land line; also Fort Augusta at Sunbury, and Fort Halifax 
between it and Harrisburg, on the Susquehanna. Whilst these 
defenses were the only ones built by the government itself, yet 
its troops took possession of a number which had been erected 
by the settlers, and even found it necessary to garrison private 
residences which had been transformed into warlike forts. Be- 
tween the Delaware and Susquehanna rivers there were fifteen 
of these subsidiary defenses, with some twelve or thirteen to 
the west of the latter stream. 

For the erection and occupation of these fortified places 
recruits were at once enlisted and gathered into companies. 
Conrad Weiser, who had already been commissioned a lieuten- 
ant-colonel in October, 1755, took charge of those between 
the Susquehanna and Schuylkill rivers, and Captain George 
Croghan of those west of the Susquehanna. Having super- 
vision over the whole, but in immediate charge of those east of 
the Schuylkill river, were the two commissioners appointed by 
Governor Morris, Benjamin Franklin and James Hamilton, who 
was, later, governor of the Province.- Franklin built Forts 
Franklin, Allen and Norris, whilst Hamilton gave especial at- 
tention to Fort Hamilton and the defenses about Stroudsburg. 
Carrying with them a number of blank commissions they took 
- into service such volunteer companies as were already formed, 
and promptly commissioned their officers. Whilst the exigency 
of the times may have warranted such hasty action, and whilst 
thereby they did succeed in putting up their stockaded block- 
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houses, though more or less poorly constructed, yet such imper- 
fect organization was found to be unsatisfactory. In addition 
to this the government fell into the error, so prevalent at the 
beginning of all wars, of enlisting soldiers for very short terms 
of service, which soon began to expire. 

It was not until towards the summer of 1756 that matters 
became somewhat systematized and the operations took upon 
themselves the form of regular plans. The terms of enlist- 
ment were gradually lengthened until, eventually, they reached 
the limit of one and even three years. The troops were formed 
into three regiments, or, rather, so-called “ Battalions’’ of the 
Pennsylvania Provincial Regiment, each containing from four 
hundred to five hundred men. The First Battalion, ten .com- 
panies, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Conrad Weiser, was 
stationed along the Blue Range from the Delaware to the Sus- 
quehanna river, and had, probably, the most laborious and 
even dangerous duties to perform of all. They not only garri- 
soned the many forts there erected by the government, daily 
and constantly patrolling from one to the other, winter as well 
as summer, but in addition they were called upon to garrison 
numerous farmhouses and subsidiary defenses, even the farm- 
ers in their harvest fields during the ingathering. The Second 
Battalion, under Lieutenant-Colonel John Armstrong, number- 
ing eight companies, performed a similar duty west of the Sus- 
quehanna. The Third Battalion, also eight companies, or the 
“ Augusta Regiment,’ as it is generally called, was assigned to 
Colonel William Clapham, and was to contain four hundred 
men. Their duty was of a special character. A glance at the 
map will show how important must have been the location on 
the Susquehanna river, from a military standpoint, of the place 
where now stands the flourishing town of Sunbury, then called 
Shamokin. It was in the vicinity of the most important vil- 
lages of the tribe of Delawares, who were especially active in 
their hostilities against the English. Could the French gain a 
foothold here they would have easy communication with their 
more western strongholds, whilst commanding the English ter- 
ritory, and their success would be wellnigh assured. So well 
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did they realize this that they were early engaged in prepara- 
tions to advance and fortify it. Fortunately the English be- 
came aware of their project and, already in April, started the 
organization of Colonel Clapham’s command which was in- 
tended for that point, there to erect a most substantial fort, 
which might serve to keep the French away, to overawe and 
finally gain over the hostile Indians, whilst also serving as a 
refuge for the redskins who still remained faithful. To perform 
this work was not an easy matter. A depot of supplies was 
first established at Fort Hunter, some six miles above Harris- 
burg, from whence they were slowly carried up the river in 
batteaux. In the meantime the troops advanced to the same 
destination, securing their position on the way by garrisoning 
McKee’s Blockhouse and erecting, in June, Fort Halifax at 
Armstrong’s. They reached Shamokin in July and at once 
started work on the desired stronghold, which, after consider- 
able delay, was finally completed, and ranked as the largest of 
all the government defenses. 

With the utmost vigilance on the part of the troops, and 
greatest attention to duty, murders were still matters of almost 
daily occurrence, and the frontiers were becoming rapidly de- 
populated. In the hope of affording relief, by annoying the 
enemy, rewards were offered for Indian scalps, but very few 
volunteers were found to engage in the work, and the enter- 
prise met with but little success. The commissioners on De- 
fense then suggested to Governor Morris, on June 14, that a 
portion of the western troops be withdrawn from garrison duty 
and employed in harassing the hostiles in the western portion 
of the Province, thus giving them no leisure time for maraud- 
ing expeditions. Learning that the Delawares were making a 
harboring place of Kittaning, some twenty miles above Fort 
Duquesne, in August, 1756, Colonel Armstrong made prepara- 
tions to attack them, and, after a toilsome march, succeeded in 
destroying their town during the early part of September, and 
in inflicting considerable injury upon them. This relief, how- 
ever, was of no material advantage, none, indeed, to those set- 
tlers east of the Susquehanna, and the governor found himself 
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deluged with petitions for aid from all quarters, and with a cor- 
responding amount of advice. 

Much of the adverse criticism of the Provincial military 
operations at this time is based on the fact of apparent inac- 
tivity, the claim being made that offensive advances should 
have been made all along the line into the enemy’s country. 
These arguments seem to be supported by the opinions of vari- 
ous persons of standing, then expressed. There are many rea- 
sons to show that such action was both impracticable and inex- 
pedient. Owing to the peculiar style of warfare employed by 
the savage it was simply impossible for the best troops to afford 
satisfactory protection to the people, as we know. There were 
not enough soldiers for the duty already expected of them, and 
no more could be obtained. It was only with much difficulty 
that the ranks of the battalions already in service were kept 
recruited. But, more important still, there was no money on 
hand to cover any additional enterprise. Indeed, on August 
24, 1756, we learn that not only was the £60,000 exhausted, 
which had been raised, but that all payments were in arrears, 
and that additional funds were a matter of immediate neces- 
sity. On August 21, 1756, Governor William Denny suc- 
ceeded Governor Morris. One of his first requests was for 
money. A prompt response was made by the assembly which, 
on September 8, passed an act granting £60,000, to be raised 
by an excise tax on liquors of various kinds. This the gover- 
nor refused to approve, and, as no agreement could be reached, 
it was finally forwarded to the king for his verdict. On Sep- 
tember 21, however, an act of somewhat similar character, 
appropriating 430,000, which was mutually satisfactory to both 
parties, received the executive approval and became a law. 
This was soon expended, where there were so many pressing 
needs, and, on January 25, 1757, an act granting £100,000 
was presented to the governor. This money was to be pro- 
vided by a tax on all property, real and personal. Again the 
governor raised strong objections to the methods employed, 
and once more the assembly stood firm. Everything came 
to a standstill. The soldiers’ pay was far in arrears, no military 
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operations could be continued and it is difficult to say what 
might not have been the outcome had not Lord Loudoun ar- 
rived on the scene of action, in March, 1757, and caused the 
bill: to be duly enacted into a law. 

There was still another good reason why offensive opera- 
tions against the Indians would have been ill-judged at this 
time. Even at that day it was fully realized that diplomacy 
was wellnigh as powerful in the accomplishment of results as 
the sword, besides being less expensive. On account of their 
religious belief, from the very beginning of hostilities the 
Quakers made every effort to bring the war toa close by pa- 
cific means, offering to give freely of their money for that pur- 
pose, whilst strenuously opposing any taxation to cover the 
other expenses. In this effort they were ably seconded by 
Conrad Weiser, who also saw what advantages might be gained 
by a treaty of peace. Through the medium of individual Indi- 
ans a conference was arranged with the chief, Teedyuscung, at 
Easton, in July, 1756, where he was practically gained over to 
the English cause, and promised to make efforts to influence 
his people in the same direction. Asa matter of course any 
direct and aggressive operations against the Susquehanna Dela- 
wares at this time would have been fraught with much evil, and 
would have materially retarded the good work then begun. 
Owing to the savage characteristics of the followers of Teed- 
yuscung it was impossible to accomplish marked results at 
once, and so scalping parties were still to be found on the war- 
path, and homes were still made desolate, but it became a no- 
ticeable fact that there were fewer Delawares amongst them 
than before, and that the prisoners taken by them were treated 
with greater leniency. By July, 1757, the chief, with the aid 
of Weiser, had made material progress amongst not only the 
Delawares, but the Shawanese and Senecas besides. A second 
conference was held at Easton, this time with Governor Denny, 
the successor of Governor Morris, the result of which was 
most favorable. 

By the spring of 1758 the English had been so generally 
successful that it was felt a decisive blow should be struck. 
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This was to be aimed at the root of the whole evil, the French, 
and not, primarily, against his Indian allies. The objective 
point was their strong position at Fort Duquesne. Could that 
be reduced the tomahawk of the Indian must be laid down. It 
is needless to say that it was a well-devised plan, and far more 
practicable than the suggestion, so frequently made, of with- 
drawing troops from the fort garrisons for similar aggressive 
operations. It was decided that Pennsylvania’s contingent in 
this expedition should consist of 2700 men, part to be taken 
from the Second Provincial Battalion, where they could be best 
spared, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Armstrong, 
and the balance to be recruited for the First and Fourth Bat- 
talions of the “Royal American Regiment,” under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bouquet. It is worthy of note that this British regiment 
(still in service as the 60th Infantry), distinguished for its great 
bravery and most valuable services, was composed largely of 
Pennsylvania Germans. The whole expedition was in charge 
of General John Forbes of the same regiment. Once more 
the Province ran out of money, and it became necessary to 
raise additional funds because of the extraordinary expenses 
incident to the proposed expedition. Accordingly, on March 
31, 1758, the assembly passed a grant of £100,000, to which, 
however, was again attached the clause taxing proprietary es- 
tates, and once more the old wrangle commenced between 
them and the governor, lasting this time until April 22, when 
the governor was constrained to give in and attach his signa- 
ture tc the bill. 

This expedition was entirely successful in November. In 
connection with other more distant movements the power of 
the French in the Province was broken. The Indian, already 
wavering, was quick to see this result, so that, in October, 
1758, no difficulty was experienced in bringing about a general 
and complete Treaty of Peace with him at Easton. Ffom 
that time all active hostilities worthy of the name ceased in 
the settled portions of Pennsylvania. As a result many of the 
less important forts were abandoned, the number of soldiers 
reduced, and only the larger defenses occupied. A state of 
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warfare, however, still existed; there was still danger threat- 
ened from the Ohio Indians, and parts, at least, of the Provin- 
cial Battalions continued in service for a number of years 
longer. Besides this Pennsylvania was called upon to furnish 
her quota of men for the expeditions against the French else- 
where. All this took money, and on March 24, 1759, another 
grant of £100,000, of same tenor as the previous acts, was 
made by the assembly. Again came the old, old story, and a 
renewal of the same arguments, pro and con, and once more 
the governor was obliged to surrender, affixing his signature to 
this bill on April 17. On July 19, 1759, James Hamilton was 
appointed governor of the Province. By December the pay of 
the troops was again in arrears, and again came the call for 
money, followed by the stereotyped grant of another 4 100,000, 
on March 8, 1760, which was only approved on April 12, after 
the same dissensions and the same defeat. 

Concerning Pontiac’s war in 1763, we have no comments 
to make. It wasa short, sharp struggle, which called for no 
systematic military operations on the part of Pennsylvania, so 
to say. It terminated with the glorious victory of Colonel 
Bouquet at Bushy Run. 


May we not justly say that the Province of Pennsylvania 


did its full duty, so far as its means permitted, during the 
French and Indian war, not only to its own people, but also to 
its king? Surely the expenditure of £490,000, the arming and 
sustenance of 1300 men in its own battalions, and the furnish- 
ing of over 3000 more for the king’s service, was no light mat- 
ter at that time. Besides this, is it not time that, notwith- 
standing the many disputes on the subject and many unfavor- 
able criticisms made, its military methods during this unhappy 
period were directed by sound wisdom and conducive to the 
best results attainable ? 
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MARTHA WASHINGTON. 
A Rhymed Biography. 


BY MARY VIRGINIA AGNEW. 
Virginia, dear, in spirit thought, while I essay to write 
The fair biography of one whose charms, indeed, invite 
A facile pen, and eloquence, inspired to eulogize 
Virtues, whose truth, to blur or blot, the hand of time defies! 
But ere I sing the praise of her who reigned a queen, supreme— 
Not by hereditary laws, but by a land’s esteem — 
I fain would pen a tribute to Virginia, muse divine, 
Whose forests, mountains, glades and streams alluring scenes combine; 
And where, in seventeen-thirty-two, far from a city’s din, 
Was born the subject of this rhyme, my gentle heroine, 
Who, mid the grandeur of the hills which shape the famed Blue Ridge, 
Was reared an offspring of the house whose sire was John Dandridge. 


Virginia’s seasons throw a spell of rare enchantment o’er 

Spirits enthralled to feel the charm of nature’s faéry lore. 

When wild birds note the balmy spring with raptured harmonies, 

And sweetest odors lightly float upon each truant breeze— 

Virginia’s world breaks into bloom, and melody, and light, 

Which thrill the heart, and mind, and soul, and trustful hopes incite. 

Then warm winds toss the swathéd buds until their leaves unfurl, 

And, with their gentle breathing, blow the ferns right out of curl, 

While fields grow green, starred with blue flowers, whereon mist-spangles lie, 
And ev’ry dewdrop looks as tho’ it shrined a bit of sky. 


Then orchard trees, a-flush with bloom, knee-deep in grasses stand— 
And, lightly stirred by breezes, which soft vernal airs command, 

Their wind-swung boughs the earth and sky with swirling petals strew, 
Which look like shreds of sunset clouds bloom ’thwart the ether’s blue. 


In bonny June, when roses bright, illume the landscapes gay, 
And zephyrs, with their downy wings, brush ev’ry cloud away 
From heaven’s azure—then Virginia voices ecstasy, 

And fills the heart, attuned to joy, with ravished melody. 


But when is heard in ripened fields the crow’s hoarse, wrangling caw, 

And purpled berries darkly gleam upon the thorny haw— 

And when bright leaves, encolored red, wind-snatched from off the trees, 
Flit thro’ the air, like butterflies, chased by the autumn breeze, 

Virginia animates the soul with fluttering desires, 

Till, flinging off inertia’s mask, it, winged with might, aspires 

To realms of effort. Ev’ry leaf, that rustles ’neath one’s tread, 

Then signatures, with fervid chords, that sluggishness is dead, 
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When, roused to vast endeavor, erst inactive in the soul, 
One quaffs large draughts of vigored thought from life’s energic bowl. 


When winter, with its mist of snow, o’erveils the sleeping earth, 
And mantles, with pure graciousness, the fulvid landscape’s dearth— 
Virginia’s forests show such charm as to the Yule-tide clings, 

And then of cheery fireside joys their windy spirit sings. 

Tall cedars, pictured Christmas-trees, jewelled with berries blue, 
Look just as tho’ dear Santa Claus there all his bushes grew; 

And holly gleams, like coals of fire, from out the wooded gloom, 
Until the mind, with fancies fed, would certainly assume 

That autumn had, on winter’s hearth, left some glowing embers, 

To illume the memory of passed-away Septembers. 

Thus, in Virginia, winter seems a curtain but half drawn, 

Thro’ which one glimpses vistas of the lovely springtime’s dawn, 
Which, clad in leaves of living green, and bathed in sunlight, seems 
But waiting to entrance the soul with sweetest vernal dreams. 


Of all Virginia’s usages, from merry England brought, 

The Christmas-tide, in olden days, was with most pleasure fraught; 
And, tho’ it came but once a year, it lasted thro’ a week, 

And did for all, both high and low, a joyous time bespeak. 

The note of busy preparation ev’rywhere was heard, 


And long before the mirthful day a blithe commotion stirred 

In hall and kitchen. Fallow-fields and rime-hung forests rang 

With voice of hunter, bark of dog, and the incessant bang 

Of rifles, when the shriveled leaves, frost-stung, and brown, and sere, 
Cried out beneath the startled tread of the affrighted deer; 

But when from windows lights gleamed out upon a snow-bound world, 
And flashed upon the little brooks which erstwhile gently purled 
Adown their fern-fringed pebbled ways, the huntsmen home returned 
To spread their trophies out before great fires that brightly burned, 
Whence odors from most sav’ry viands, with sylvan perfumes blent, 
Up chimney-places, broad and wide, by whiffs of smoke were sent. 
The woods resounded with axe-strokes, as hickories were hewn, 
Which fell, with musical accord, on sward with crisp leaves strewn, 
And then were sawed into great clogs to feed the Yule-tide fire, 
Whose festive light and glow did much the season’s joy inspire, 

From mighty oaks the rarely-fabled, mystic mistletoe, 

Which doth upon the mossy limbs of woodland monarchs grow 

(Like crowns, impearled with priceless gems, to diadem old trees, 
Whose heads have borne bleak winter’s blast and summer’s frolic breeze), 
Was torn away in charming tufts, and, with the holly red, 

Was wreathed in festoons ev’rywhere, a radiance to shed 

O’er Christmas joy, while on the hearth gay spurting fagots blazed, 
Whose chymic heat from scented logs delightful incense raised. 

High mantel-shelves were with crow’s-foot and trailing ivy hung, 
And then, on Christmas eve, were with a line of stockings strung. 
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Fireplaces were, in olden times, sacred to Kris Kringle, 

And just at dawn, on Christmas morn, when was heard the jingie 
Of merry sleigh-bells, all the flames would smoulder on the hearth, 
When down the chimney Kris Kringle would rush with noisy mirth. 
Then all dear ones, both young and old, from near and from afar, 
Would speed them home, led thitherward by that same brilliant star 
Which o’er the Babe of Bethlehem with adoration shone, 

And glorified the place where lay the Christ come to atone 

For human sin. On Christmas morning, all to church would go 

To praise the great Creator from whose hand all blessings flow, 
And who, in mercy to mankind, did His vast works adorn, 

By sending us His only Son to grace our Christmas morn. 


The Christmas board, weighed down with viands, sweet and savory, 
Then smoked with venison, roast beef, and chestnut-stuffed turkey, 
While, in remembrance of old England’s rare baronial days, 

A wild boar’s head the table crowned, enwreathed with shining bays; 
Mince-pies, plum-pudding, apples, nuts, egg-nog and apple-toddy, 
Were in abundance, and, in truth, were liked by ev’rybody. 
Throughout the week, till the New Year, the neighbors all did try, 

In royal feastings, night and day, each other to outvie. 

At evening, then, when firelight glowed, and crackled out sweet tunes, 
Which sounded like the forest wind when it o’er dead leaves croons, 


The darkies would their fiddles bring, and shouting ‘‘ Partners all!”’ 
Would set the merry festal throng a-dancing thro’ the hall. 
Christmas, then, was worthy of the day it celebrated— 

A day of joy, and peace, and love, with thanksgiving féted ! 


Provincial life in early days, and justly, it appears, 

Was brilliant with its high-born dames and courtly cavaliers, 

Whose modes and manners fashioned were apres les formes anglaises, 
Founded, indeed, upon a most aristocratic base. 

Then finest dames, when not immersed in sweet domestic cares, 

Would ride to balls and tea-drinkings in ornate sedan-chairs, 

Where gay esquires, in scarlet coats, cocked hats, and swell knee-breeches, 
Would woo fair maidens with such arts as ev’ry age bewitches. 

Then on Time’s wheel, thro’ golden hours, bright visions were enwrought 
By stately dames, and spun out long, with retrospection fraught—— 

For, idly as a leaf which floats adown some placid stream, 

A fancy, in those ‘cisured times, was twirled into a dream. 

Ah, those were the Dominion’s witching manorial days, 

When wealthy planters still adhered to England’s lordly ways, 

Made simple with the freedom of a quiet country life, 

With all the charm of rural ways and courtesies made rife ! 

Existence in Virginia, then, with pleasure was replete, 

And agriculture was pursued with recompense complete. 

In those remote palmary times, Virginia’s golden age, 

Whose gracious mode of happiness inspires tradition’s page, 
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Each man’s estate an empire was, where master reigned supreme, 

Honored by humble servitude, and by respect’s esteem. 

Estates were large, by entail held in long continuance, 

Which love of home and lands, methinks, doth mightily enhance, 

And, owned by sons of England’s haughty, proud nobility, 

Great style of living was maintained, and hospitality. 

E’en college boys were catalogued, in those vice-regal days, 

. With no regard unto their worth, or manly, studious ways, 

But with respect unto the rank of their sires in the land, 

And to the mode of life which their vast fortunes could command. 


The architecture in those days was planned to last a while, 
Massive and square, designed correctly in the English style. 
Staircases broad, and carven out of rich mahogany, 

Or, darkly gleaming, finely worked from polished ebony, 

Would wind their spiraled elegance from stately halis where mirth 
Was brightened by the ruddy flares ascending from the hearth 

Of fireplaces of most delightful, genial amplitude, 

Where huge pine knots, ablaze with light, sputtered a gay prelude 
To fancies lit by garish flames, fantastically wrought, 

Which kindled hopes, and were with brightest aspirations fraught. 
Then roofs, sustained by timbers of red cedar, oft rough-hewn, 
Would scent the rooms and corridors like to some wild bestrewn 
With odorous pine needles—as though nature’s rapt perfumes, 
Vialled by sprightly breezes, were decanted in the rooms. 


When Washington, a mere stripling, did mimic battles fight, 
And, in his mind’s dreadful warfare, put enemies to flight— 


Martha Dandridge, a little girl, was o’er her samplers bent; 


And thus absorbed, never, I trow, into the future sent 

Such a long thought, as that some day, provincial peace all fled, 
She would by her land’s future sire most lovingly be wed. 

To stately ways and fashions born, and reared in affluence, 

Her tastes, innately bred, were fine, but fine without pretence; 
And she grew up to be a dame of very high degree, 

And, therefore, it was only mete that fate should her decree 

To be the bride of old Virginia’s most intrepid son, 

The chivalrous and valorous chieftain, George Washington. 


Tho’ down Virginia’s closely-written, storied page I pore, 

I find fair Martha’s dawning years with obscureness blurred o’er. 
Married to Daniel Parke Custis when only seventeen, 

Her childhood tho’ was very brief, but blissful was I ween; 
And fancy oft shows her to me, in youth’s sweet happy day, 
When hours are tuned to mirthfulness, and play a roundelay, 

At twilight’s brief, bewitching time, when inspirations play, 
And prophesy until they seem to voice a future day— 
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And then she ’s pictured to my sight in her ancestral hall, 

As dancing with the frolic flames a-flicker on the wall, 

And as they darted up to kiss the portraits on the wall, 

Or ran to play with shadows in the corners of the hall— 

Perchance her future spoke to her from out prophetic flame, 

And told what fate would write for her on life’s fair scroll of fame; 
For oftentimes our dreams, methinks, are what for us may be 

Designed by kindly Providence to be our destiny; 

And if such dreams, with purpose winged, soar toward some fine ideal, 
The years will their true meaning with desires attained reveal. 


During the slowly-waged campaign against old Fort Duquesne, 
Which British powers from French dominion hoped so much to gain, 
George Washington, as aide-de-camp, gathered his scattered force 
At Winchester, and as the troops lacked discipline of course, 
He sought to train them diligently for the coming war, 

That lack of military science might not them debar 

From victory. His army needed ev’ry requisite, 

And wanting arms, field-equipage, and tents, was quite unfit 
To march upon the enemy, so Washington was sent 

To Williamsburg’s Assembly, there his wishes to present. 
With all his usual promptitude he set off on horseback—— 

But, for love-destined Washington, his promptitude, alack ! 
Was hazarded for the first time, for, pierced by Cupid’s dart, 
The only time in history he played the laggard’s part. 

That journey was of consequence, as I shall now relate, 

And sealed for brave George Washington an enviable fate. 

In crossing the Pamunkey, at the ferry, he fell in 

With Mr. Chamberlayne who did love’s artifice begin, 

By, like a typical Virginian, courteous and kind, 

Inviting valiant Washington, with insistence refined, 

To be his guest at dinner, which our hero, much enthused 
With his commission’s character, at first to do refused; 

But Cupid hath a power with him no virtue can resist, 

Thus Washington, when urged again, consented to assist 

At the eventful dinner where kind Fortune did preside, 

And introduced him to his 77 futuro lovely bride. 


One Mistress Martha Custis was a guest at Chamberlayne’s— 
And so was wily Cupid with his light florescent chains! 

This Mistress Martha Custis was a widow, rich and young, 
Endowed with rarest beauty, which tradition oft hath sung. 
She had two little children—these a pretty girl and boy— 
And history assures us did abundant means enjoy. 

Petite in form, and shapely, she possessed a lovely face, 
Which captivating manners with rare eloquence did grace. 
Her hair was a rich brown in hue, dark hazel were her eyes, 
Which piquancy and tenderness did finely poetize. 
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While Washington wild lands surveyed, or fought with savages, 
Or helped to legislate against war’s dreadful ravages, 

As wife and mother, widow, too, with purposes aye leal, 

Fair Mistress Custis did best traits of womanhood reveal. 


George Washington, the hero, with his well-affirmed reserve, 
Was eas’ly won by female charms, as I shall now observe. 

Beauty and wit, and love’s assaults, mid martial cares will sway 
The burdened heart, and lighten it like sunshine a dark day; 

And so the heart of Washingion, o’erwhelmed with anxious fears, 
Ensnarled itself in Cupid’s toils, enraptured, it appears. 

The dinner hastened to its close, to one it seemed to dart, 

Since at its close, he must, perforce, from Mistress Custis part. 
The aide-de-camp, blindfold by fate, lost sight, for once, of duty, 
And showed outright that war’s demands sometimes succumb to beauty. 
Outside the door his waiting horse did paw and jerk the rein, 

His military servant, Bishop, called for him in vain. 

For such delay, his heart, no doubt, smartly reprimanded— 

None the less, until the morn, his horse was countermanded. 


In New Kent County, and not far from Williamsburg, we ’re told, 
The White House, home of Mistress Custis, did its pile unfold; 
And tho’ the opportunities permitted to our chief 

For courting Martha Custis were so lamentably brief, 

While faithful to the duties which retained him at his post, 

He embraced ev’ry occasion, and that to the utmost, 

For visiting the lady who had won his love at sight, 

Whom he wooed so devotedly, and with such manly might, 

That ere they separated, he to-go to Fort Duquesne, 

_ As lovers true they pledged their faith till they should meet again, 


And then tho’ hostile Indians swarmed round like busy bees, 

And Washington, to run them counter, sent out Cherokees— 

And tho’ he did intrepidly the Frenchman’s power invade, 

His love for Martha Custis did his ev’ry thought pervade, 

And armed with tenderness for her he smiled at war’s turmoil— 
Sweet mutual love and confidence repaid him for all toil. 

Once Fort Duquesne made subject, and French warfare suspended, 
*Gainst whose might the colonists for British rights contended, 
George Washington to Mistress Custis joyfully returned, 

And found that in her heart for him love’s light divinely burned. 


At the White House, and in the year seventeen-fifty-nine, 

When fleecy snows of January fell down thick and fine, 

George Washington and Martha Custis were together wed, 

And with festivities were on life’s rapid journey sped. 

The marriage was a merry one, in old Virginia’s style, 

Where social pleasures did the hearts of wedding guests beguile ; 
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And ev’ry servant on the place did of the joy partake, 

And each received a silver coin and piece of wedding-cake. 

The bride was gowned in rich white silk, the groom wore uniform, 
And after a fine supper, they together did perform 

The stately-stepping minuet, to orchestra ideal, 

Composed of negro minstrels, who discharged their part with zeal. 
The musicians, with frenzied bow, and chime of toe and heel, 
Then played cotillons for the guests, and the Virginia Reel ; 

And while their bodies were convolved with tuneful ecstasies, 

And moved in furied rhythm with their jingling melodies, 
Phrenetic waves of music rolled from rafter unto rafter, 

And broke in echoes on the ear like concord mad with laughter ; 
While from each bow winged notes appeared to circle to the ceiling, 
Sweet melody personified—pure harmony revealing. 

Until the morn the darkies played for marriage guests to dance, 
And with their own enjoyment did their music’s spell enhance. 


At the White House the wedded pair remained until the spring; 

But when the merry forest birds again were on the wing, 

And bluebirds trilled, exultantly, their wild, ecstatic notes, 

And pretty robins sang away as tho’ to burst their throats, 

Amid a chorus of rapt songs, the music of the grove, 

The lovers true, through sylvan aisles, to old Mount Vernon drove, 
And there began a blissful life of love and tenderness, 

Which God with much well-being, and with righteous joy, did bless. 


Now Martha Washington, endowed with wise, well-bred reserve, 
Could her instinctive dignity with kindliness preserve; 

*T was, therefore, with benevolence, tinged with severity, 

That she ruled husband, children, friends, and home, so perfectly. 
For many years at Mount Vernon, she lived in handsome style, 
And did its lovely solitude with visitors beguile. 

To evidence the lavishness which at such times prevailed, 

I ’ll chronicle a “tale of woe” by her dear lord detailed. 

When once Mount Vernon was besieged with visitors galore, 
Our Chief, in a pacific way, did expenses deplore ; 

“For who would think,’’ he naively writes, confiding in a friend, 
“That with one hundred and one cows, with pasture without end, 
I must, perforce, buy butter for my guests’ and family’s use?” 
Wherefore I argue many did her graciousness abuse ! 

A chariot and horses four she drove where’er she went, 

Which, with the servants’ liveries, were way from England sent. 
Sweet Lady Washington, as she by courtesy was called, 

With kindly words and benign ways the hearts of all enthralled. 
Her charities were numberless, wisely administered, 

And she a quiet rural life to gayeties preferred. 

Society of those fine days frequently protested 

That Martha Washington was with character invested. 
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She was a noted housewife, a consummate hostess, too; 

And often while she entertained her busy fingers flew, 

As, armed with knitting-needles, she did dainty meshes thread, 
Or, with a bit of handiwork, moments with fleetness sped ; 
And whether she were knitting, or were sewing on a seam, 
Bright wit and fancy scintillated with her needle’s gleam. 

She did ornate embroideries, or spun through happy hours, 
And cultivated, with delight, the dear old-fashioned flowers. 


She had a cat, whose history, times unnumbered written, 
Hath with her vast kind-heartedness feline lovers smitten, 
For fear her cat would, in despair, its precious life consume, 
Because it could not, at all times, gain entrance to her room, 
She had a hole cut in her door, just large enough at that, 
To give accession, fond and free, to her beloved cat. 


Now George and Martha Washington devout church-people were, 
As their contemporaries do, with great concord, aver. 

Though strict Episcopalians, they had no narrow views, 

And did their chosen creed with love for other creeds transfuse. 
At Christ Church and at Pohick Church they communicated,* 
And were with awe for God’s commands deeply penetrated. 
They graced the Christian character with precept and with act, 
And trained the Custis children, by a mutual compact, 

In Bible and church history, and with them oft did pray, 
Instructing them in catechism in the olden way ; 

For Washington a father was, in truth, if not indeed, 

To John and Patsy Custis. His dear wife and he agreed 

In rearing them to be a blessing in the daily life, 


And this they did most lovingly, without unseemly strife. 


* Christ Church is in Alexandria, Virginia, and old Pohick Church at Pohick, Fairfax county, 
Virginia, five miles from Mount Vernon. 


(To be continued.) 





A GENTLEMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 
A STORY OF PRO-SLAVERY DAYS IN DELAWARE. 
BY MARGARET TATNALL CANBY. 


In a recent number of the Historicat REGISTER, in the 
article on “ Lafayette’s Visit to the United States in 1824-25,” 
appears an interesting account of the marriage of Charles 
Irenée DuPont, Esq., and Dorcas Van Dyke, daughter of the 
Honorable Nicholas Van Dyke, then United States senator 
from Delaware. 

At this wedding, which took place in the old historic town 
of New Castle, Delaware, General Lafayette was present and 
gave away the bride; he having been an intimate friend of the 
members of the DuPont family before they left France. Ina 
foot-note on one of the pages of the above article, it is stated 
that the facts relating to the visit of Lafayette to New Castle, 
and his presence at the wedding of Miss Van Dyke, were, in 
part, contributed by Mrs. Ann DuPont, née Ridgely ; the 
Ridgely family of Dover, Delaware, being descended, in a di- 
rect line, from Colonel William Moore, of ‘‘ Moore Hall,’’ Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. 

It has lately been my good fortune to hear some iterest- 
ing anecdotes connected with the Ridgely family, and their 
friend, Mr. Charles I. DuPont, during the pro-slavery days of 
Delaware, when the feeling against any advocate of anti-slavery 
doctrines was intensely bitter; much such a state of public 
sentiment as that which led to the burning of the so-called 
witches at Salem, and the hanging of Mary Dyre and her com- 
panions in Boston, during the early Colonial days. 

If I could “tell the tale as it was told to me,” by one of- 
the actors in the little drama, which came near being a tragedy, 
I am sure it would arouse the interest of all your readers. I 
will try to reproduce it, as nearly as I can, though conscious of 
falling far short of the original narration. 
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In 1840, when the legislature of Delaware was holding 
one of its biennial sessions in Dover, the Hon. Henry Moore 
Ridgely, United States senator, had invited the members of 
the assembly to a supper at his hospitable mansion on the 
“Green,” at Dover. His daughter, Ann Ridgely, being then 
the lady of the house, had made all the arrangements for enter- 
taining so large a party of gentlemen, in the generous style 
characteristic of Southern housekeepers, and a tempting repast 
was in readiness; when Mr. Ridgely hurriedly entered the 
house, and told his daughter that a carriage filled with strangers, 
chiefly ladies, was standing at the door of the principal tavern 
of the town, and that the guests could find no admittance 
there, nor even a supper. ‘ What can we do about it, father?” 
asked Miss Ridgely; “‘we expect your friends to-night ; the 
supper is ready, and the gentlemen will soon arrive.” “We 
cannot let them remain there, without food or shelter, almost at 
our doer,” was the reply; “we must invite them here.” 

Miss Ridgely made no further objection, and her father at 
once went out on his errand of mercy. He soon returned, 
bringing with him three or four ladies, dressed in the severely 
plain garb of the sect called “Quakers,” and introduced them 
to his daughter. There were also in the party two or three 
sedate men, whose broad-brimmed hats and drab coats must 
have offered a strong contrast to the costumes worn by the 
customary guests of Mr. Ridgely. 

One of the female Quakers (who appeared to be a leader 
among them) was Mrs. Lucretia Mott, who was quite well 
known in those days for her sermons against intemperance and 
slavery, and who was then travelling through Delaware to pro- 
mulgate her doctrines. The fact of her presence and her er- 
rand having been noised abroad in Dover, the tavern-keeper had 
positively refused to receive or entertain the party, for fear of 
some discredit attaching to him in consequence. _ Mr. Ridgely’s 
brave act of hospitality soon became known, for “news’’ will 
fly rapidly sometimes in a small town, and there were threats, 
from a few unruly spirits, of stoning the house. Although it 
was usually the custom there to have the shutters closed in at 
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dusk, Mr. Ridgely gave orders, on this occasion, that all the 
windows should be left open, and caused it to be known among 
the crowd that he “would shoot the first man who threw a 
stone.’’ -By this fearless attitude the mob was somewhat sub- 
dued, and no stones were thrown. 

By this time the hour fixed for the coming of the guests 
had arrived, but—to their shame be it spoken,—they, the 
members of the legislature of Delaware, having heard of the 
addition to the party, “with one consent began to make ex- 
cuse,” until it seemed highly probable that the bountiful supper 
would be enjoyed by the new arrivals and the family of Mr. 
Ridgely only. But no! There was one brave, large-hearted 
man among the legislators at that time; a member recently 
elected from Brandywine Hundred, New Castle county, Dela- 
ware, viz., Mr. Charles Irenée DuPont, who arrived at the 
Ridgely mansion at the appointed hour, and took his place, 
among the strange gray figures of the unexpected guests, with 
a quiet courtesy and manly bearing which showed him to be a 
true “gentleman of the old school.” 

When supper was over, Lucretia Mott announced her in- 
tention of speaking that evening in the courthouse at Dover ; 
Mr. Ridgely, feeling no doubt that his presence might be a pro- 
tection to the Quakers, offered to accompany them thither ; 
Miss Ann Ridgely, whose heart was quite won by Mrs. Mott’s 
gentle manner and delightful fluency in conversation, begged 
that she might go also, to hear the address, and Mr. DuPont 
offered to be her escort. Mr. Ridgely took Lucretia Mott 
under his protection, gave her his arm, and led the way, fol- 
lowed by the rest of the Quakers and his daughter and Mr. 
DuPont. The little party reached the court house in safety, 
notwithstanding that they were subjected to threatening mur- 
murs and surly looks from the bystanders, who wished to pre- 
vent Mrs. Mott from speaking in Dover; but Mr. Ridgely con- 
ducted her safely to the platform of the courthouse, look- 
ing around upon the crowd, and saying, “I dare you to touch 
her.” 

Mrs. Mott then made an earnest and beautiful address, 
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but without any allusion to the exciting subject of slavery, and 
all present were delighted with it. 

When it was over, the party returned to Mr. Ridgely’s 
house, and gathered around the large open fireplace, with its 
cheerful fire of immense logs, to enjoy a little social chat be- 
fore dispersing. Lucretia Mott was standing near the hearth, 
and was about to sit down upon a chair near her, when Miss 
Ridgely, in her zeal for her guest's comfort, having drawn up a 
more luxurious chair, hurriedly drew away:the first-named seat, 
while Mrs. Mott, not seeing that any change was being made, 
calmly proceeded to sit down, and at once illustrated the truth 
of the old proverb, “Between two stools, one falls to the 
ground ;” for down she went, much to the dismay of her warm- 
hearted hostess. Mr. Charles DuPont at once sprang forward, 
raised the good lady gently from the floor, and asked in the 
kindest manner if she were hurt ; then brushing from her dress 
a few particles of dust, he placed her in the comfortable chair 
which Miss Ridgely had provided. So gracious and considerate 
were his actions, so indicative of a good heart and refined feel- 
ings, that a friendship sprang to life at that time between the 
families of Ridgely and DuPont, which continued to exist until 
closed by death. 

The party of “Friends” remained with their kind host 
until the next day, and Lucretia Mott related many interesting 
anecdotes of celebrated persons whom she had met in England, 
during her stay in that country; as a delegate to the Peace 
Commission. She was not admitted to the sessions of the 
Commission, but received much kind hospitality; among the 
rest, Daniel O’Connell, the celebrated Irish member of Parlia- 
ment, wrote her a beautiful letter, expressing his regret that 
ladies were excluded from the meetings. “It certainly was 
against his wishes,” he said, ‘and those of a number of other 
members of Parliament; and, as their sovereign was a queen, 
it would be fitting to have a lady delegate at this Commission.” 
Lady Byron was one of those who entertained Mrs. Mott in 
England, and after her return to America sent her several most 
cordial notes and letters, which were shown to Miss Ridgely. 
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One of the anecdotes related by Lucretia Mott was the follow- 
ing: Mrs. Mott had been asked to introduce to Lady Byron an 
American officer, who had been in Greece with Lord Byron ; 
when the officer was presented, he said, “My lady, I saw at 
Missilonghi’—Lady Byron drew herself up haughtily, and ex- 
claimed, “It is my daughter, Lady King, whom you wish to 
see ;’’ and then turned away, and would hold no further con- 
versation with her visitor. 

Another anecdote related by Mrs. Mott was this: When 
Lord Byron's “ Farewell to his Wife’’ was published, some one 
said to Lady Byron, “ How can you resist such a pathetic appeal 
as that?’’ She at once replied, “That ‘pathetic appeal’ was 
addressed #o the public, not to me! I never saw it until it’ ap- 
peared in print.” 

The party of Quakers went on their way the next day, 
after many thanks to Mr. Ridgely for his hospitality and pro- 
tection. In the next town they visited, they were not allowed 
to speak, and the men of the party were tarred and feathered. 


This shows the intense feeling of those days, and the benefit 
these “apostles of freedom”’ derived from Mr. Ridgely’s mag- 
nanimity ; although at that time he was a slaveholder, and not 
in sympathy with the views of Lucretia Mott, his course was 
prompted by a chivalrous wish to protect a defenseless woman ; 
and in this way he too was “a gentleman of the old school.”’ 





TWO GREAT PATHFINDERS. 
GEORGE ROGERS CLARK AND WILLIAM CLARK. 
BY EDWARD IRVING DARLING.* 


The name of Clark is associated with the history of the 
United States in episodes and con- 
quests that: entitle it to renown in the 
records of America. 

One of the most interesting chap- 

ters in the history of the United 

States is that which relates to the 

conquest of the North-Western terri- 

tory from the Indians, French and 

English, and placing the vast region 

under the United States flag. The 

chief actor in those great events 

was General George Rogers Clark, 

Elwad Lbuts one of the first pioneers of the West. 
He was born in Albemarle county, 

Virginia, on November 19, 1752. As a boy he was chivalrous 
and brave, and like men of his race found his place at an early 
age in the army. He was captain in Dunmore’s army, which 
marched against the Indians 1774, and from that date and expe- 
rience he ardently desired an opportunity to explore “ wilder- 
nesses in the Great Vallies” under his own leadership. His 
first trip was to accompany armed settlers to Kentucky as their 
commander. He explored the country south of the Ohio, studied 

* The late Edward Irving Darling, who was a son of the late General E. I. Darling of Louis- 
iana, was born October 9, 1862. He was proud of his ancestry in direct line with royalty and sev- 
eral noble houses both in France and England. His mother was left a widow when he was but two 
years of age and her life was devoted to him. Mrs. Darling is a member of the Massachusetts 
Adams family and founder of the Daughters of the Revolution, and together mother and son enjoyed 
history and art and each have made a record. 

Young Edward was educated at the Kentucky Military Institute, where a scholarship was 
conferred upon him in memory of his father. He was a brilliant pupil with receptive and percep- 
tive faculties that made honors easy to him. He was gifted as composer, critic and author. He 
was the composer of several light operas, among them being the ‘‘ Jolly Bachelors,”’ and at the time 
of his death was engaged in the composition of the score of ‘‘ The Vikings.’’ During President 
Harrison’s administration he was appointed by Secretary Blaine consul to Buda Pesth, but a serious 


accident which later resulted in his death prevented his acceptance of the position. He died 
mourned, loved and regretted, and with him died great possibilities. 
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the character of the Indians, and made himself master, not only 
of their methods but of the situation. 

He was a born commander, he had all the instincts and 
elements to make a bold pioneer, and Fate, the mother of op- 
portunity, smiled upon the intrepid leader, and as a result he 
became a renowned explorer. He beheld “the Land of Prom- 
ise,” inviting migration, but the pathway was dangerous from 
the British posts at Vincences and Detroit and other strong 
points manned by Indian allies. Convinced of the importance 
of possessing these strongholds, he submitted a plan of an 
expedition against them to the Virginia Legislature, and early 
in the spring of 1788 he was at the Falls of Ohio, now Louis- 
ville, with four companies of soldiers. He marched through 
the wilderness, and at the close of the summer all these impor- 
tant. posts were in his possession except Detroit, the principal 
post of the North-West.. He was now colonel with a crowded 
future before him. He possessed undaunted courage and fully 
appreciated the magnitude of the undertaking, but had confi- 
dence in himself and the men under his command. 

The news of the great victory of Clark over the British 
caused great excitement at Detroit, and Governor Hamilton at 
once prepared to reconquer the country. He retook Vincences, 
but the following February Clark recaptured the post, and 
Hamilton, a prisoner, was sent to Virginia. The defeat of 
Hamilton greatly lessened the prestige of the British name 
among the Indians, and through the influence of these events 
the northwest boundary of the new American Union was re- 
moved from Kentucky and Ohio to the Great Lakes—and only 
for the victory of George Rogers Clark, possibly the north- 
west would to-day have been a part of the British Dominion. 
For the great achievement of Colonel Clark John Randolph 
called him the “ American Hannibal of the West.” 

Detroit, famous as the home of Pontiac, the great warrior of 
the west and its dependencies, continued to be occupied by the 
British until 1796, when for the first time the stars and stripes 
waved over Detroit, a town famous under Indian, French and 
British possessions. 
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After the Independence of the Colonies General Clark 
made his home in Kentucky. During Washington’s adminis- 
tration when the French attempted to organize a force against 
the Spaniards, General Clark accepted from the French Gov- 
ernment the commission of major-general in the French army, 
but the project was not consummated. His work was done. 

In the Revolution he played a prominent part. While the 
armies under Washington were fighting and winning independ- 
ence, Clark was fighting and winning territory. He certainly 
saved the American Union the great States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, and his influence was felt po- 
tently in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi, and 
in contemplating the debt of gratitude let us ask whether all 
the great country of Louisiana would have been purchased but 
for this expedition of Clark and his brave followers. 

It is well for us to make research and secure detail of the 
conquest and conqueror, and study the race from which he 
sprang, for his name nor service is not so familiar as it should 
be to his countrymen. It is a singular fact that a man so ex- 
tensively known and who occupied a large place in the public 
attention should be so little known in the histories of the 
United States, and the question is asked, “Is it not a shame 
that four-fifths of the histories prepared for our schools ignore 
the man and his work, and those that make mention for only 
three to a dozen lines, often full of error”’ ? 

Kentucky does his name and memory honor in commemo- 
rating the anniversary of his birth, An anniversary meeting 
to do honor to “the great Pioneer of the West” was held in 
Louisville November 19, 1884. The following letter from one 
who knew him speaks for the man in unqualified words. 


LOUISVILLE, November 19, 1884. 
To Judge W. F. Bullock, 


My Dear Friend,— 

It would afford me very great pleasure to be with you 
to-night to do honor to the memory of General George Rogers Clark, but 
the state of my health does not admit. I have always had the greatest 
admiration for the services and ability of General Clark, whom I person- 
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ally knew, and whom I regard as the greatest military leader this country 
has ever produced. 


The rising generation should not be permitted to forget the deeds of 
the great pioneer heroes of the West, nor of the times in which they lived 
—more thrilling than any romance. I therefore rejoice that this meeting 
has been arranged, and regret very much that I cannot be present. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. C, GRAHAM, M. D. 

Others attested to his pure patriotism, unflinching integ- 
rity, unwavering public virtue—but with all his great deeds he 
lived to be forgotten, but he was conscious the great work of 
his life was done thoroughly, and that history would do him 
justice. So far the story of his life is grand, but a shadow 
lengthened over the home of the honored founder of Common- 
wealths—others became central figures. General Clark was 
never married, and when affliction of paralysis fell upon him, 
he settled in the home of his nephew, near Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, the old camping ground, a city he had founded. There 
the dashing soldier, the conquering hero, decayed away. Day 
after day and year after year he lived on, meditating upon the 
glories of the past, the ingratitude of the present, with trust in 
the future, but his brave soul never flinched, fainted or faltered. 
He asked little, hoped less, and demanded nothing from the 
Republic he had helped to found. It is true that when death 
was closing fast upon him, there came from Virginia, his native 
State, a party of friends to present him a jeweled sword, voted 
by the Virginia assembly in consideration ‘of his invaluable 
services to the country.” Whilst his praise was being elo- 
quently worded, the old hero listened, with his eye fixed upon 
the fire, then he drew himself up, with an effort, and said: 
“Young men, go and tell Virginia that when she needed a 
sword I found one; now I want aid.” 

When that sword was returned, rejected with this just 
rebuke, the Virginia assembly neglected no longer to maké 
good its broken promises of land grant to the poor but proud 
chieftain. But the worn-out old soldier lived but a little longer 
to enjoy the gratitude of recognition. 

It is related when it became necessary to amputate his leg, 
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on account of the poison from an Indian arrow with which he 
was wounded in his campaign in Illinois, in the vain hope his 
life could be prolonged, the old bravery was manifest. The 
surgeons provided anzsthetics, which he refused to have ad- 
ministered. Instead of these he called for a drummer and fifer, 
to whom he handed a list of tunes, commanding them to march 
around the house and play these airs during the operation, 
which they did. He beat the time regularly, and so solaced him- 
self while the surgeons took off his leg. He died February, 
1818, and was buried at Locust Grove. He now rests at Cave 
Hill. A plain headstone marks the grave. 

In the Fiftieth Congress, May 17, 1888, Senator Sherman 
introduced the following bill, which was referred to the com- 
mittee on library. 

That in recognition of the eminent services to the country of General 
George Rogers Clark, in the occupation and conquest of the North-West- 
ern territory during the Revolutionary war, the sum of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars be, and the same is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of erecting in 
the city of Washington a monument to his memory, to be expended under 
the control of the Secretary of War. And said monument shall be lo- 
cated on a suitable public reservation, to be designated by the chairman 
of the Joint Committee on the Library, the Secretary of War, and the 
architect of the capital. . 

It is to be hoped this laudable project will be carried out, 
and thus perpetuate the name and deeds of the greatest of our 
western heroes, for all American people will owe a debt of grat- 
itude that cannot be measured, to the result of the campaign, so 
pregnant with victory, under the command of General George 
Rogers Clark. 

WILLIAM CLARK. 


William Clark was a brother of George Rogers Clark, and 
the youngest son of John Clark and Ann Rogers. The latter 
were both born in King and Queen county, Virginia. They 
were married 1749, and lived together forty-nine years. At 
the close of the Revolutionary war they were amongst the first 
to remove to the “Falls of Ohio,’’ where they lived at their 
seat, Mulberry Hill. Mrs. Clark died December 24, 1798, Mr. 
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Clark the following year, August, 1799. -He was a scholar, 
the author of a Latin grammar. On the fly leaf we find in- 
scribed :— 

A New Grammar of the Latin tongue Comprising All in the Art 
Necessary for Grammar Schools. 

This grammar was published 1732, in Dublin, and as the 
one extant is “the Eight Edition,” it must have been a success. 
Two of his sons, George Rogers and William, were educated 
as surveyors, and became renowned explorers. John, the third 
son, after five years’ imprisonment by the British on Long 
Island during the war of the Revolution, died 1783, at the age 
of twenty-six. Richard, was killed by the Indians on the 
Wabash in 1785, aged twenty-five. Their sister Lucy was the 
wife of Major Croghan, distinguished at Fort Neijo and the 
River Raisin, 1812. 

William Clark won name and fame in his own right. He 
was born in Virginia August I, 1770, the youngest of the fam- 
ily. The position which his distinguished brother occupied as 
military chief in the west at the age of twenty-seven doubtless 
incited him to early achievement, but amidst the discourage- 
ment of perils and hardship which the young surveyor and ex- 
plorer embraced, he evinced such firmness of purpose as in- 
duced President Washington to appoint him an officer in the 
regular army as early as 1793. 

In 1803 President Jefferson gave him the appointment of 
captain of engineers, to secure his service on the exploring ex- 
pedition with Captain Merriweather Lewis, across the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific, under the Unifed States government. 
And it was the honor of Clark to raise the first flag of the 
United States west of the Rocky Mountains. In the historical 
picture “Westward Ho,” at the capitol, we see him under the 
pennon of victory proclaiming “ A Great Discovery.”’ 


[Zo be continued. | 























THE ONEIDA HIsTorRIcaL Society av Umica, N. Y. 

Professor J. T. Rothrock, commissioner of forestry of Pennsylvania, 
delivered a lecture before the Oneida His- 
torical Society in the Munson-Williams 

‘Memorial on the evening of Tuesday, 
April 13. The subject was “ Ruin wrought 
by forest destruction,” and the lecture was 
attentively heard by a large audience. 
Following is an abstract: 

The man of the middle Atlantic States 
has not only a goodly heritage, but he has 
the best among all the goodly heritages of 
which the Union is composed. Relative 

freedom from drought, insect plagues, tornadoes, severe epidemic diseases, 
such as characterize more southern regions, and moderate winters, all of 
these associated with fertile soil and with vast resources, make the lot of 
such a citizen particularly blessed. 

The western man will admit at once that the value of a farm consists 
less in the number of acres it contains than it does in the quantity of 
water he can control to irrigate his crops. The eastern man may fail to 
recognize the fact of close relation between flowing water and produc- 
tive capacity in his soil, but it nevertheless exists. Leave out of question 
the mere matter of rainfall on the fields, the large evaporating surface 
presented by our network of rivers, and by our lakes, is a large factor in 
the value of our soil; because to a certain extent moisture received by the 
air from such sources diminishes the eagerness of the demands made by 
the air upon our tilled fields. Those are general considerations which 
tend to illustrate the goodness of our heritage. They, however, associate 
themselves with another fact. Trees, so long as they are in a healthy con- 
dition, continually give off moisture from their leaves. This further adds 
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to the atmospheric moisture and diminishes the rapidity of evaporation 
over our cultivated areas. The relations as to cause and. effect I will not 
here discuss, but it is well to note the fact that it is in treeless areas, where 
the thirst of the air is so insatiate, that the farmer must resort to irrigation. 


Your Adirondack forests restore, during each growing season, to the 
air by evaporation and by transpiration, a quantity of water which is 
measured by the billions of tons. The time was in my state of Pennsyl- 
vania when the green woods so reeked with watery vapor that it was 
an accepted proverb, “The green woods won’t burn.” Now, as our 
cleared areas have become larger, and our remaining woods less in area, 
we find it impossible to keep the fires out of even the “ green woods.” 

Absence of moisture in the air means that the heat of the sun, which 
the earth receives during the day and hoards up, will freely escape during 
the night and go back to warm up the realms of space instead of the 
earth. You may readily see why we have no spring or autumn frost when 
the sky is overcast. Hence, it appears, in spite of the fact that meteorol- 
ogists have not yet given us a full statement upon the subject, that forests 
must be considered as an element in climate making. 

Trees not only aid in holding water and liberating it under favorable 
conditions, but they also are influential in forming soil, by decay of their 
leaves and by the effect of the roots and rootlets in reducing rocks and 
pebbles to the comminuted condition in which they become available as 
sources of plant food. Soil, in so far from being one of the most abun- 
dant substances, is in reality one of the most precious. It forms but a 
thin stratum over the earth, and every particle of it acting under the law 
of gravitation, is on its way to the ocean level. Its march is slow, but it 
is none the less sure. The time will come when every particle of it which 
is now on your hillsides will be in the grasp of some flowing current and 
on its way to the tide level. There is a silent grandeur in its march, be- 
cause while it involves ages, it is absolutely irresistible in its tendencies. 
To the trees we must look as one of the sources of renewal of this most 
important material, this most precious inheritance from the ages—soil. 
Every muddy stream is made so because of the truth that soil will wash. 
The bars which are dredged from your navigable rivers, in order that the 
commerce of the world may have open channels, testifies to the far-reach- 
ing power of this law. 

If forests aid in holding water, then their absence must facilitate the 
flow of water from the country. Rapid delivery of water from tributary 
streams into main channels means disastrous floods, which destroy bridges, 
roads, buildings, and silt over our fertile lands. The supply of water 
which falls in the form of rain or snow is limited. Hence, if the excess 
of water runs off the surface in the form of floods, by so much, the less 


remains to maintain the even flow in our streams and springs. Let us put 
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this statement in the language of Major Raymond, one of the most accom- 
plished gentlemen of the United States engineer corps: “Of the water 
which falls on forest areas, four-fifths soaks into the ground. Of that 
which falls on cleared ground, four-fifths flows off the surface.” 

From this it would appear that forest areas save three-fifths more of 
the water which falls, as rain or snow, than the cleared lands do. This 
you will observe is more than half of the total rainfall. It has not been 
proved as a general proposition that forests increase rainfall. It is beyond 
doubt that they prevent its waste. 


It is from the woods that we must derive our best water for domestic 
purposes. The man of the future, and still less the woman of the future, 
will not be content to drink water which contains the drainings from barn- 
yards, and the sewerage of large cities. Instead of filtering water which 
he knows to be filthy he will filter water which he supposes to be pure, and 
then the product will be none too good for him or for her. Instead of tak- 
ing the town supply from a source so muddy that the sun is unable to cast 


a shadow in it, the drinking water will come from a lake or stream, whose 
banks are tree-lined and where shore and shadow blend so perfectly that 
you can hardly mark the point of union. 

There remains still another point from which we must consider the 
relations of the forests—that is as sources or water power. The coal of 
the country, it is estimated, will be practically exhausted by 1950. It is 
quite sure that what remains will be mined with greater difficulty than that 
which we now use. Men will turn to flowing and falling water, which can 
be used over and over again directly as a source of power, or to generate 
indirectly the electrical current which supplies the power. 

It is more than doubtful whether the year 1950 will see a locomotive 
anywhere outside of a mechanical museum. ‘there is a probability that 
in many cases the river by whose banks the railroad runs will indirectly 
furnish the electrical power which will«move the freight and the passen- 
gers. The water power will all be needed. Trees upon your high grounds, 
upon all soils too poor for agricultural purposes, will be the most efficient 
safeguards you can throw around your water power. 

Bacon, the philosopher, centuries ago wrote that “man, the minister 
and interpreter of nature, does and knows only what he observes in the 
order of nature.” This dear old mother of us all, thousands of years ago, 
placed away the tree trunks of her early forests to become coal. We are 
now banking on the power this coal furnishes. It drives our factory 
wheels, and sends our great liners over the ocean. So too, we, mindful of 
the future as nature was, should guard the forests that they may gather the 
waters from whose power our children will gain peace, prosperity and strength. 

Every point of the lecture was illustrated by lantern slides from pho- 
tographs taken by the lecturer. 
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At the close of the lecture Dr. J. V. Haberer moved a vote of thanks 
to Professor Rothrock. “At the present time,” Dr. Haberer said, “the 
most important and serious question in New York State is the protection of 
the forests.” 

A special meeting of the Oneida Historical Society was held immedi- 
ately after the lecture. Vice-President Thomas R. Proctor presided. In 
calling the meeting to order he said: “It is with deep regret that I have 
to announce to this Society the death of our president, George D. Dimon, 
which occurred at four o’clock this morning. Nothing that I can say will 
add to the respect and regard that every member of this Society held for 
him. He had deep interest in the society and its work and we all owe 
him a debt of gratitude for all he has done for us. As you are aware, we 
are largely indebted to him for this home of ours, and while it is a pleas- 
ure to remember that he was spared to see its completion and to be pres- 
ent at its dedication, we all regret that he could not live to enjoy it with us. 
All who knew his noble nature and loved him will join with me in this 
humble tribute of friendship and affection, and pray that his soul will 
have rest.” 

Rev. Dana W. Bigelow offered the following : 


Whereas, George D. Dimon, the president of the Oneida Historical Society, 
died this morning after brief illness; and, 

Whereas, for many years Mr. Dimon has been closely associated with this 
Society in its work, and has endeared himself to all by his character, life and emi- 
nent usefulness in the affairs of the Society, especially of late, in his wisdom, 
strength and time given freely in-co-operation with those who presented the Mun- 
son- Williams memorial ; 

Resolved, That we hereby express our great sense of loss in his death and our 
high appreciation of his excellent work, that will remain with this society; and 
that we extend to the family of Mr. Dimon our sympathy with them in their deep 
bereavement. 


On motion of Dr. M. M. Bagg, the resolution was adopted by a rising 
vote. Rev. Mr. Bigelow also offered the following, which was adopted by 
a similar vote : 


Whereas, Alexander Seward, a charter member of the Oneida Historical 
Society, died in Utica on March 14, 1897; and, 

Whereas, From the first organization of this Society until his death Mr. Sew- 
ard was one of its pillars, never failing in his interest in all its affairs, ever giving 
to its work the fullness of his knowledge of history, his wisdom in the advance- 
ment of the Society to its present position and opportunities, ever serving the soci- 
ety with all diligence as one of its officers with great modesty, but highest efficiency; 

Resolved, That we hereby record our appreciation of the grand work accom- 
plished by him and our sense of deep bereavement in his death; 

Resolved, That we extend to the family of Mr. Seward our sympathy with 
them in their great sorrow. 
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ONONDAGA HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, AT SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

To the Onondaga Historical Association belongs the credit of the 
initiative step toward the celebration of the semi-centennial of the incor- 
poration of the city of Syracuse, a step which has been followed by the 
city authorities and business associations of the city. The celebration 
will take place from October 11 to 16 inclusive, of the present year. Ef- 
fective committees will give daily presentations of historic incidents in the 
life of the city and county, under the direction of Mrs. Charles E. Fitch 
of Rochester, and there will be a large public demonstration. 

At the annual meeting of the board of directors the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Hon. Carroll E. Smith; 
vice-presidents, Salem Hyde and Mrs. Ernst Held; recording secretary: 
Franklin H. Chase; corresponding secretary, William Kirkpatrick; treas- 
urer, Edward A. Powell; librarian, Miss Virginia L. Jones. 

Without a break the weekly lecture meetings of the association have 
continued since the last report. The papers were upon the following sub- 
jects: “The Importance of Preserving Genealogical Records,” Mrs. 
W. W. Teall; “The Puritans in England and America,” Mrs. W. W. Teall; 
“Charles Loring Elliott, Artist,” John Barrows; “The Music of the Iro- 
quois,” Prof. F. A. Lyman; “Schools and Churches of Onondaga Valley,” 
R. R. Slocum; “ Botanical Sidelights of History,” Miss Minnie L. Over- 
acker; “Early Life in the Town of Manlius,” Mrs. George C. Halliday ; 
“Pioneer Life in Central New York,” D. W. Marvin; “Early Settlers of 
Central New York; Where they Came From,” William E. Abbott; 
“ American Literature During the Colonial Period,” Mrs. Ellen M. Mitch- 
ell; and “Some Lessons from Revolutionary Days,” Mrs. Charles E. Fitch. 

The anniversary of Washington’s birthday was celebrated by a paper 
on “ Arlington, Its Place in History,” by Mrs. Charlotte Pitcher of Utica, 
and a social hour. The evening of March 12 was devoted to the memory 
of the famous Clarks of Onondaga, Joshua V. H. Clark, historian, Willis 
Gaylord and Lewis Gaylord Clark, litterateurs,and Sarah Jane Clark Lip- 
pincott (Grace Greenwood). Papers were read by Mrs. F. W. Marlette 
and John T. Roberts. Another evening was devoted to the discussion of 
the “Birds of Onondaga,” the paper of the evening being by Prof. 
J. A. Dakin. FRANKLIN H. CHASE, Secretary. 


LANCASTER COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, AT LANCASTER, PA. 

At the April meeting held on April 8, Richard D. McCaskey, Mrs. 
Richard D. McCaskey, Mrs. Dubois Rohrer, W. Hayes Grier, Esq., John 
A. Coyle, Esq., John H. Baumgardner, J. W. Brown, H. M. North, Esq., 
Herbert W. Hartman and Henry C. Moore were elected members. James 
C. Leman, J. L. Steinmetz, Esq., and Mrs. J. L. Steinmetz were proposed 
for membership. ; 

Dr. J. W. Houston concluded his paper on the “ Early Industries of 
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the Octoraro,” begun at January meeting, and a paper prepared by 
B. F, Owen, of Reading, Pa., on “ The Old Welsh Graveyard in Earl,” 
was read by the secretary. 

Hon. W. M. Hensel, S. M. Sener, Esq., R. M. Reilly, Esq., F. R. Dif- 
fenderffer and George Steinman, the special committee of the Lancaster 
County Historical Society, in charge of the dedication of the Ross memo- 
rial, have met with the donors, John A. Coyle, John Hiemenz and Dr. 
M. L. Herr, on Monday evening. 

The memorial tablet, which will be of bronze, will be placed about 
one hundred feet east of the corner of Shippen and Ross streets. On the 
tablet will be inscribed: “On this spot stood the house of George Ross, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence.” The dates of his birth and 
death will follow. 

The programme as thus far arranged will consist of the presentation 
address by John A. Coyle, acceptance by Hon. W. U. Hensel, and an his- 
torical oration by Hon. Marriott Brosius. The pupils of the grammar 
and high schools of the city will be invited to take part in the exercises. 

S: M. S. 


HERKIMER COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, AT HERKIMER, N., Y. 
There was a large attendance at the regular monthly meeting of the 
Herkimer County Historical Society, held May to. Judge Earl presided. 


After the regular business had been transacted, John B. Koetteritz of Little 
Falls addressed the meeting on eaily church records concerning the pala- 
tines. He said that the records of births, marriages and deaths in the 
churches at Stone Arabia, Snell's Bush and other places in the Mohawk 
Valley from 1765 down to the present time were to be had, and suggested 
that a committee be appointed to take charge of the matter. Mr. Koette- 
ritz, Hon. J. D. Henderson and General W. F. Lansing were appointed as 
such committee. Mrs. M. B. Hedges read a-very interesting paper on 
“ Two historic houses in the Mohawk valley.” The houses referred to be- 
longed to Sir William Johnson. Mrs. Hedges was given a vote of thanks 
for her paper. Judge Earl then read a paper on “ Two prominent citizens 
of Herkimer county, who, nearly one hundred years ago, played an impor- 
tant part in the politics of this State.” Reference was had to Taylor 
Griswold and Mathias B. Tallmadge, who were residents of Herkimer, the 
former at one time being a member of Congress. Judge Earl also received 
a vote of thanks for his paper. Several applications for membership were 
received. 











MILITARY ORDER OF THE LoyAL LEGION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
lowA COMMANDERY.—A stated meeting of the Commandery was 
held in the club room, Hotel Keokuk, in the city 
of Keokuk, on April 20, the commander, Captain 
E. B. Soper, presiding. 
Upon invitation of companions residing in 
Dubuque a special meeting was ordered, to be 
held in that city June 22, and Companions Horace 
Poole, William H. Day and Horace G. Torbert 
were appointed as a local committee of arrange- 
ments. Lieutenant-Colonel Dwight Bannister 
was elected to membership. 
At the luncheon eighty-six companions and 
guests enjoyed an excellent supper, and listened 
to Companion Captain Matson’s paper on “ The Colored Man in the Civil 
War,” which was of exceptional merit, doing full justice to a factor in the 


restoration of the Union, which has not received the recognition it deserves. 


WISCONSIN COMMANDERY.—A stated meeting of the Commandery 
was held at the rooms of the Commandery, Academy of Music, Milwaukee, 
on April 7, the Commander, Major Charles H. Ross, presiding. 

It was voted that the Eldest Sons’ meeting hereafter be held in No- 
vember of each year, instead of December as heretofore. 


After the business meeting and supper, a paper was read by Dr. 
Horace M. Brown, of Milwaukee, on «A Boy’s Recollection of the War- 
Time.” Captain Charles: King, U. S. A., spoke on “ The Inauguration 
and Parade at Washimgton.” Major C. H. Anson spoke on “ The Battles 
and Victories at Sailor’s Creek, Farmsville, Appomattox, and Surrender of 
Lee.” Colonel Edwin F. Townsend, U. S. A., spoke on “ The Battle of 
Shiloh,” the seventh of April being the anniversary of that battle. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

NATIONAL COMMANDERY.—The National Council of the Military 

Order of Foreign Wars of the United States 
will hold its annual meeting at the Union 
League Club, Philadelphia, on May 20. Char- 
ters will be granted to several new State Com- 
manderies, and among them the District of 
Columbia and Maryland. 

On the occasion of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Council, the Pennsylvania Commandery 
are to give the officers of the National Com- 
mandery a reception. 

NEw YORK COMMANDERY.— Companion- 
ship in the Order has been conferred on the 
following gentlemen by the action of the New 

: York Commandery: Rear Admiral Henry 
Erben, U. S. N., Dr. William Seward Webb, Frederick Clarkson, Frank 
Enos, and Adjutant-General Tillinghast. 

The Military Order of Foreign Warsof the United States was offi- 
cially represented at the Grant monument ceremonies on April 27. Among 
the well known companions of the Order present were President McKin- 
ley, Lieutenant-General John M. Schofield, U.S. A., Major-General Nel- 
son A. Miles, U.S. A., Major-General Wesley Merritt, U.S. A., Major- 
General C. C. Augur, U. S. A., Major-General Thomas C. Ruger, U. S. A., 
Major-General J. J. Reynolds, U. S. A., Rear Admiral Bancroft Gherardi, 
U. S. N., Rear Admiral D. L. Braine, U.S. N., General Stewart L. Wood- 
ford, Major-General Alexander S. Webb, U.S. A., Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
eral Frank M. Avery, Secretary-General James H. Morgan, Colonel Fred- 
erick D. Grant, Major-General Fitz John Porter, U. S. A., Hon. Ashbel P. 
Fitch, G. J. Gould, General F. E. Pinto, Colonel W. S. Worth, U. S. A. 

PENNSYLVANIA COMMANDERY.—Companionship in the Order by the 
action of the Pennsylvania Commandery has recently been conferred on 
the following gentlemen: President William McKinley, Rear Admiral 
KE. C. Calhoun, U. S. N., Major-General E. A. Carr, U. S. A., Major-General 
William P. Carlin, U. S. A., Stephen Decatur, Rear Admiral John C. Febi- 
ger, U.S. N., Brigadier-General John S. Mason, U.S. A., Rear Admiral 
Thomas S. Phelps, U. S. N., Major-General J. J. Reynolds, U. S. A., Rear 
Admiral F. A. Roe, U.S. N., Pay Director A. M. Russell, U.S. N., Ma- 
jor-General W. F. Smith, U. S. A., Rear Admiral John G. Walker, 
U. S. N., Major-General Frank Wheaton, U. S. A., Brigadier-General 
A. W. Evans, U.S. A., Brigadier-General L. P. Graham, U. S. A. 


CALIFORNIA COMMANDERY.—The California Gommandery, of which 
Prof. Edward Singleton Holden, Sc.D., LL. D , of Lick Observatory is 
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commander, is taking an active interest in matters connected with improv- 
ing the National Guard of that State. 

The California Commandery held an important meeting at the Cali- 
fornia Historical Society on April 17, at which companionship in the 
Order was conferred on a number of distinguished gentlemen. Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL. D., has been elected vice-commander-general for Cali- 
fornia, and the following representation to the National Commandery: 
Delegates, Hon. Horace Davis, Winfield Scott Jones, Edwin R. Dimond, 
Colonel Franklin Bedfinger Washington, Bradner Wells Lee; Alternates, 
D. Henshaw Ward, Hon. Robert Y. Hayne, Colonel A. S. Hubbard, 
C. S. Greene, Prof. Edward S. Holden. 


FLORIDA COMMANDERY.—Lieutenant James H. Bull, U.S. N., has 
been elected vice-ccommander-general of the Order for Florida, and Rear 
Admiral Stephen B. Luce, U.S. N., has been elected commander of the 
Florida Commandery. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMANDERY.—Mr. Rodney Macdonough, of I'os- 
ton, grandson of Commodore Macdonough of the War of 1812, has been 
elected vice-commander-general of the Order for the State of Massa- 
chusetts. - 


* SocIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812. 

MASSACHUSETTS SociETy.—The spring meeting of the Society of 
the War of 1812 in the Commonwealth of Mass- 
achusetts, was held on April 20, at the residence 
of the president, Dr. Franklin Thomason Beatty, 
84 Huntington Avenue. A well attended gather- 
ing listened to a sketch of the “ Life and Services 
of Commodore Thomas Macdonough,” read by 
his grandson, Rodney Macdonough, of the Massa- 
chusetts Society. Frederick Bacon Philbrook 
contributed a story entitled “An Incident in the 
Farly Life of Andrew Jackson.” President 
Beatty read a paper on “The Privateer in the 
War of 1812-15,” and Dr. Charles W. Galloupe 

told the story of the action between the United States ship Frolic and 
H. M. S. Orpheus, this meeting of the Society being upon the date com- 
memorative of this engagement. Remarks in favor of bringing the frigate 
Constitution to Boston, to be permanently held here, were made by Amos 
Binney and others. Other matters of an historical interest were informally 
discussed as well. New members elected are, George Francis Pierce and 
Dr. Martin Ordway Daly of Boston, and Nelson James Harrison Edge of 
Jersey City, N. J. Added interest was given to the occasion by the hos- 
pitable entertainment of the members present by their president and host. 








| 
Patriotic-Hereditary Societies. || 





COLONIAL PERIOD. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA. 
PENNSYLVANIA SoOcIETY.—-The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Society of the Colonial Dames of America was 
held on Wednesday, April 21, 1897. Mrs. A. 
J. Cassatt, the treasurer, read her report show- 
ing a favorable balance in the treasury. The 
recording secretary, Mrs. T. Hewson Bradford, 
stated that seven meetings of the General So- 
ciety and thirteen of the Board had been held- 
Miss Louisa Rodney, the corresponding secre- 
tary, reported that three hundred and twelve 
letters and thirteen circular letters to the thir- 
teen original State Societies had been written 
during the year. The registrar, Mrs. Theo- 
dore M. Etting, reported seventy-nine new 
members had been added to the Society, making a total membership of 
four hundred and eighty-three. Reports were received from the various 
committees : house, finance, committee of thirteen, entertainment, publica- 
tion, lecture, admission, prize essay, and the committee on relics for the 
Tennessee Exhibition. The prize essay committee reported that twenty- 
three girls of the senior class of the Girls’ High School had competed, and 
the Fanny H. Arnold prize of $25.00 would be given as first prize, and a 
second and third prize of $10.00 and $5.00 respectively, given by Miss 
Elizabeth P. Smith, would be awarded for the next best essays. Miss Anne 
Hollingsworth Wharton, historian of the Pennsylvania Society, read an 
interesting review of the year’s work, which was in part as follows: 
Last year the honor of having restored this old Senate Chamber 
formed a creditable item in our report. Such work as this cannot be done 
every year, and yet we may, this season, claim important results in the 
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same line, the influence of the Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames 
of America having been largely instrumental in inducing the fathers of 
our city who hold its pursestrings. to grant an appropriation for the resto- 
ration of the historic block which extends from Fifth to Sixth streets on 
Chestnut, the excellent and accurate work done by the Colonial. Dames in 
the restoration of this building having been cited as a strong argument in 
favor of such an appropriation. 


During the year this Senate Chamber of Congress Hall has been vis- 
ited by over fourteen hundred persons. During the summer months many 
guests have come from such distant states as Oregon, California, Wash- 
ington, Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Dakata, and Texas, and from Eng- 
land, Germany, Scotland, Ireland, and even from India. These names 
will be found registered in the book kept here, and each one has been pre- 
sented with a copy of the admirable little history of Congress Hall, pre- 
pared by one of our members, Miss Elizabeth McClellan. Indeed so 
numerous have been the visitors and so popular has this little book be- 
come, that a second edition is called for. 


Since our last annual meeting the Society has awarded prizes to sev- 
eral girls in our public schools. On Wednesday, May 6, 1896, the Fanny 
Hollingsworth Arnold prize of $25.00 was in this hall handed to Margaret 
F. Stewart of the Girls’ High School, by Mrs. E. D. Gillespie, president 
of the Pennsylvania Society. Additional prizes of $10.00 and $5.00, the 
generous gifts of Miss Elizabeth P. Smith, were awarded to Afra Shafer 
of the Glenwood School, and Mabel C. Glendenning of the Lincoln School. 
Many of the papers that were entered in this competition were so good, 
showing both research and thought, that other members of the committee 
felt like Miss Smith, that it would afford them pleasure to give prizes to 
all the competitors. The offering of these prizes has undoubtedly been a 
strong incentive to an earnest, intelligent study of Colonial history among 
the pupils of the schools in which they have been offered. 

The Colonial Dames of Pennsylvania in 1893 inaugurated the observ- 
ance of Flag Day, June 14, in our public schools. It is to be hoped that 
they will continue to draw the attention of the school children to this day 
by gathering them together in some suitable place and having addresses 
made appropriate to the occasion. 

During the year a number of Colonial talks and lectures have been 
given. Four lectures upon Parliamentary Law by Mrs. Caroline b. Buell 


of Hartford, Conn., were included in the winter’s course, and one upon 
“Dames of Colonial Days,” by Miss Annie Beaston of Philadelphia, 
while the Society will long remember the afternoon when Dr. John Fiske 
of Cambridge discoursed upon “Society in the Old Dominion,” and that 
more recent and brilliant address of March 24, when Prof. Woodrow Wil 
son of Princeton, spoke to us of the theory and practice of “ Liberty.” 
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The Colonial talks of the season have been more than ordinarily in- 
teresting and attractive. On February 15 Mrs. W. D. H. Wilson read a 
valuable paper upon the “ Treaty Elm Tree,” which was blown down in 
1810, but which she assured us has many thriving descendants in this city 
and elsewhere. Mrs. James D. Winsor read a poem in which the election 
of Miss Rebecca Biddle by the gods and goddesses of Olympus to her 
sister’s place among the Graces, is set forth in humorous verse by Mr. 
Nicholas Biddle. At the second Colonial talk in April, delightful music 
was given by Miss Bradford, Miss Elizabeth L. B. Dwight, Miss Sara 
Williams, Miss Augusta Pemberton, and Miss Large. Mrs. Henry 5S. 
Huidekoper read an interesting description of the London wedding of Val- 
entine Hollingsworth and Anne Cornish and of the Colonial wooing of 
their daughter Catharine. Mrs. Edward H. Ogden told us of the marvel- 
lous escape from death of James Perot, a persecuted Huguenot, through 
the interposition of a benevolent hen, without whose timely donation of a 
daily egg, laid in his cell, Philadelphia would have been deprived of such 
good citizens as James Perot and his descendants. Mrs. Ogden also read 
a most interesting description of the wedding of Elliston Perot and Sarah 
Sansom. 

I do not know that an annual report is a fitting place in which to 
record an emotion; but I should like to speak just here of the pleasure 


that it gave me, when ata Colonial tea in Baltimore this spring, to meet 
Dames, not only from such near states as Delaware and New Jersey, but 
from such remote non-Colonial states as Texas and California. 


When I heard a California Dame say that in their branch of the So- 
ciety in San Francisco, they, like the parent tree in Pennsylvania, were 
having papers read upon historical subjects, it seemed that the existence 
of such patriotic organizations in the great West gives us our truest claim 
to be called a National Society. To reach out from these Atlantic States, 
whose history was begun more than two hundred years ago, to those out- 
lying states whose early history is still being made, to lead the rising gen- 
eration, through patriotic and intelligent mothers, to venerate what is great 
and good in our past, and to emulate what is worthy of emulation, is a 
valid reason for the existence of such an organization as the National So- 
ciety of the Colonial Dames of America. With a complete organization 
in each one of the thirteen original states and a branch organization in 
twenty-three of the non-Colonial states, which branches work in harmony 
with the State and National centres, numbering in all a membership of 
over twenty-four hundred, we may well believe that we have spread a net- 
work of historic and patriotic interest over this broad land of ours. 

For the furthering of the good work for which the Society was estab- 
lished, a committee has been formed to collect objects of Colonial and 
Revolutionary interest, to be sent to the Centennial Exhibition to be held 
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at Nashville, Tennessee, from May to November of this year, Mrs. Roland 
G. Curtin is chairman of this committee, and with her associates earnestly 
solicits the co-operation of the Society. 

The report of the nominating committee, was read, the following offi- 
cers being elected for the ensuing year: President, Mrs. E. D. Gillespie ; 
first vice-president, Mrs. William Bacon Stevens; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Charles Custis Harrison; managers, Mrs. John Sanders, Mrs. Edward 
H. Ogden, Mrs. A. J. Cassatt, Mrs. T. Hewson Bradford, Mrs. Richard L. 
Ashhurst, Mrs. William H. Ingham, Mrs. Charles Williams, Mrs. Arthur 
V. Meigs, Mrs. Rodney E. Griscom, Mrs. John P. Lundy. Those holding 
unexpired terms of office are Mrs. Samuel Chew, Miss Anna H. Wharton, 
Mrs. C. Stuart Patterson, Miss Hannah P. Scott. Mrs. Theodore M. Etting, 
Mrs. James D. Winsor, Mrs. Isaac Starr, Miss Louisa C. Rodney. 

A set of lamp mats from Mt. Vernon, given by Mrs. Jane Washing- 
ton to Mrs. Bushrod Washington Adams, were presented to the Society by 
Miss Adams. 


REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. 


SOCIETY DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
ILLINOIS SociETy.—At the annual meeting of the Chicago Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, held at 


the Woman’s Club on April 9, the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: Regent, 
Mrs. Frederick Dickinson; vice-regent, Mrs. 


Dwight W. Graves; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Ellsworth Gross; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Seymour Morris; registrar, Mrs. Richard H. 
Kerr; treasurer, Mrs. J. A. Coleman; directors, 
Mrs. R. B. Farson, Mrs. F. R. Fuller, Mrs. S. H. 
Crane, Mrs. Joseph Pajean, and Mrs. Nannie K. 
Beckwith. 

New York Society.—The New York City Chapter, through its 
regent Mrs. Donald McLean, furnished the flag-staff from which the large 
flag was unfurled over the tomb of General Grant. The committee in 
charge of the matter received offers of a staff from many quarters, but 
decided to honor the Daughters of the American Revolution by accepting 
their proffer of a staff. 


MASSACHUSETTS SocieTy.—The April meeting of the Warren and 
Prescott Chapter was held at the residence of Miss Agnes Poor, Brookline. 
The feature of the meeting was a paper on William Dawes, the companion 
of Paul Revere, with whom he went to Lexington to warn the people of 
that place of the approach of the british. 
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SOCIETY SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


NATIONAL Soctety.—The eighth annual National Congress of the 
National Society was opened on the morning 
of April 30, at the Chamber of Commerce 
rooms, Cleveland, Ohio, by Hon. Edwin Shep- 
ard Barrett, vice-president-general, who pre- 
sided in the absence of the president-general, 
General Horace Porter, lately appointed 
United States ambassador to France. The 
chaplain-general, Rt. Rev. Charles E. Cheney 
of Chicago, offered prayer. Addresses of 
welcome to the delegates were spoken by 
President J. M. Richardson of the Ohio So- 
ciety and Mayor McKisson. 

Hon, Franklin Murphy of Newark, N. J., 
secretary-general, called the states. From 
some of the states only one delegate had 
come, but armed with authority from his 

Society to appoint substitutes so as to make the delegation complete. A 
motion was made to permit this to be done. Mr. L. E. Holden suggested 
that this should only be permitted at this session and not entered upon the 
record, as it would be establishing a bad precedent. It would not, he 
said, tend to induce states to send delegates to meetings hereafter. The 
suggestion was vigorously applauded. Mr. Larner of Washington ob- 
jected to the motion. The constitution, he said, gave a delegate power to 
appoint substitutes without the necessity of a motion, providing he was 
authorized to do so by his Society. Thereupon the motion was withdrawn 
and single delegates prepared to select persons to make their delegations 
complete. 

Secretary-General Murphy was called upon to read his report. He 
began with a letter from President-General Porter, who expressed his 
regret at being unable to attend by reason of his foreign engagement. He 
also referred to the proposed amalgamation with the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion. and expressed the earnest hope that it would be accomplished. The 
sentiment was heartily applauded. At the conclusion of the reading of 
the letter a motion was adopted instructing the chairman to appoint a 
committee of three to draft a reply to the letter and a fitting expression of 
the sentiment of the meeting. The chair appointed Henry Hall of New 
York, John Whitehead of New Jersey and Charles N. Williams of Virginia. 
Continuing. the secretary said the Society was in a flourishing condition, 
that new societies had been formed in Arizona, Colorado and Texas. 
Massachusetts, he explained, leads in membership, having 1,160 members, 
among these nineteen sons of soldiers of the Revolution and two grandsons 
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of the immortal Lafayette. Connecticut is second with 1,013 members 
and New York third with 992 members. He also read brief reports from 
the different state societies, among these one from Hawaii, which has a 
society fifty-five strong, and which celebrates all the American national 
holidays. Its report said it was beckoning to its mother country for a 
closer union. The sentiment was warmly applauded. 

The treasurer general, Mr. Haskins, said the receipts during the past 
year were $2,813.90, and the disbursements $2,854.26. leaving a balance 
of $1,430.82. The registrar-general, A. Howard Clark, of Washington, 
stated the National Society was 8,996 strong, showing a net gain of 1,213 
since the Richmond congress in 1896. 

The report of the historian-general, Henry Hall of New York, was a 
great surprise, and was accorded most vigorous applause. By resolution 
it was ordered printed and distributed. It treated of the history of the 
organization of the Sons of the American Revolution, and the unreason- 
able position taken by the New York chapter, which caused the dissen- 
sions out of which grew the organization of the Sons of the Revolution. 
In conclusion it urged a reconciliation and amalgamation. This paper 
concluded the reports and the secretary proceeded to read communica- 
tions. Among these was one purporting to be a resolution offered by the 
Ohio Society calling for amalgamation on almost any condition. Mr. 
J. M. Richardson, president of the Ohio Society, disclaimed for the Soci- 
ety any connection with the matter, and inquired as to its origin. The 
secretary read an accompanying letter, which showed it emanated from the 
Cincinnati Society. By resolution the matter was referred to the delega- 
tion from the Ohio Society. 


A communication from the Nebraska Society, asking co-operation and 
participation in a centennial celebration to be held at Omaha, Nebraska, 
in 1898, was referred to a special committee. 


An invitation to attend the reception to be tendered by the Western 
Reserve chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution to Mrs. 
Donald McLean, regent of the New York chapter, at the Colonial club 
Saturday afternoon was received. Mr. Richardson announced that the 
reception would take place immediately after a drive through the parks 
and about the city, arranged by the entertainment committee. President 
Warner of the Chamber of Commerce spoke a few words of greeting at 
the conclusion of the morning session. Adjournment was taken until 2.30 
o'clock. 

At the opening of the afternoon session Dr. Gallaudet of the District 
of Columbia offered a resolution looking toward the consolidation of the 
societies of the Sons of the American Revolution and the Sons of the 
Revolution. While the resolution was under discussion there was received 
by Secretary-General* Murphy a communication from the headquarters of 
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the Sons of the Revolution at Philadelphia, tendering the cordial greetings 
of that organization and suggesting terms of amalgamation. The chair 
thereupon appointed a committee of three, with Dr. Gallaudet as chair- 
man, to revise the resolution on amalgamation to conform with the spirit 
of the communication from the other organization. The following resolu- 
tion was drafted as a substitute and read by Dr. Gallaudet: 


‘* Whereas, the Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, in congress 
assembled at Cleveland, has received a friendly overture from the General Society 
of the Sons of the Revolution looking toward the union of the two societies, a 
sincere and hearty response to the same is hereby tendered, and 

‘* Whereas, the National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
recognizing the strong and constantly increasing sentiment of the membership 
favoring organic union with the Society of the Sons of the Revolution upon terms 
that shall be honorable to both societies, desires to use all reasonable efforts toward 
a consummation so desirable; be it 

** Resolved, that James M. Richardson of Ohio, Hon. E. J. Hill of Con- 
necticut, Samuel E. Gross of Illinois, George H. Shields of Missouri and Nathan 
Warren of Massachusetts be and are hereby appointed a committee with full 
power to confer with the committee appointed by the General Society of the Sons 
of the Revolution on the subject of union between that Society and the National 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, including power to provide by 
the appointment, as soon as practicable, of an additional committee if necessary 
for such revision of the membership rolls of the two societies as may seem ex- 
pedient. 

‘** Resolved, that an adjourned meeting of this congress shall be held at Cin- 
cinnati, October 12, 1897, at 11 A. M., provided the joint committee on union shall 
have agreed on a basis of union to be reported at that date. 

** Resolved, that our secretary-general is hereby instructed to transmit a copy 
of these resolutions to the general secretary of the Sons of the Revolution.’’ 

The set of resolutions was unanimously adopted. 

A motion was made by Mr. Chase of Ohio that resolutions be drafted 
and forwarded to Congress, urging that body to pass the bill providing for 
the purchase and preservation by the government of the burial grounds of 
the soldiers and sailors of the war of 1812. Mr. Case argued that many 
of those who fell in the battles of that war were Revolutionary soldiers, or 
the sons of such soldiers. The motion was carried. 

A resolution was introduced by Mr. Prime of New York, asking that 
a committee of thirteen members of the Society be appointed to devise 
means for the fostering of respect. for the United States flag, and to adopt 
measures to prevent its desecration. The motion was unanimously carried. 

Nominations for national officers were then called for, and Mr. Hall 
of New York presented the name of Franklin Murphy of New Jersey, 
present incumbent of the secretary-general’s office, for the office of presi- 
dent-general. The nomination was seconded by a number of delegates, 
and many eloquent eulogies were pronounced on the candidate. Dr. 
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Gallaudet of the District of Columbia then arose in behalf of General 
Joseph C. Breckinridge of Washington, D. C., and was followed by Mr. 
Green of Massachusetts, who presented the name of Hon. Edwin 
S. Barrett of that state. Both of these nominations were numerously sec- 
onded and eloquently advocated. 


General Breckinridge in a graceful speech proposed the nomination 
vf President McKinley for the office, and moved that the secretary-general 
be empowered to cast for Mr. Mckinley the unanimous ballot of the body. 
This nomination and motion were opposed by Samuel Williams of Ar- 
kansas, who maintained that by reason of the arduous duties imposed on 
a chief magistrate of this nation during the first year of his term of office 
he could not possibly be qualified to properly administer the affairs of the 
Society. As such a motion could not prevail over a single objection, Gen- 
eral Breckinridge withdrew his motion. Nominations being closed, the 
chair appointed Messrs. Williams, Warren and Brown to act as tellers, 
and the balloting was begun. 


When the ballots were counted it was found that their number ex- 
ceeded that of the total number of delegates on the floor. Mr. Morse of 
Indiana explained that two Ohio delegates had been instructed to cast the 
ballots of two delegates from Indiana who were absent. This explanation 
called forth a prolonged and exciting discussion as to the validity of the 
vote. Finally the chair ruled that the ballot should be made known before 
any further discussion of its validity be indulged in. Upon count the bal- 
lot was found to stand as follows: Breckinridge 52, Barrett 33, Murphy 
23. As no election had resulted, the balloting was continued. On the 
third ballot eighty-six votes were cast. Colonel Barrett received forty-six. 
A motion was then made and carried to make the election unanimous. 


The following other officers were elected: Vice-presidents-general, 
John Whitehead of New Jersey; James M. Richardson, Ohio; Thomas 
Anderson, California; Samuel E. Grogs, Illinois, and General Joseph 
C. Breckinridge, District of Columbia; secretary-general, E. J. Hill, Con- 
necticut; treasurer-general, C. W. Haskins, New York ; historian-general, 
Henry Hall, New York; registrar-general, A. Howard Clark, District of 
Columbia. 

The reception in the banquet hall of the Hollenden began at seven 
o'clock. The room was artistically decorated with plants and palms and 
tastefully draped with the American colors. Seldom has so brilliant a 
spectacle been presented at a social function in the Forest City as that 
afforded by the patrician reception of last evening. At nine o’clock the 
march to the east dining-room, where the banquet was served, began, 170 
guests being present. In this great room the guests were greeted with a 
bower of beauty and a flood of fragrance. The spotless fleur-de-lis of 
France and regal American Beauty roses, resting side by side, were fit- 
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tingly emblematic of the united sentiments of two republics. From the 
walls “Old Glory” drooped paternally and patronizingly down. The 
menu card bore the flags of the United States and France, embossed ‘in 
colors. 


James M. Richardson, president of the Ohio Society, S. A. R., and of 














EDWIN SHEPARD BARRETT, 


President-General of the Society of the Sons of the American Revolution. 


the Western Reserve Society, S. A. R., acting as toastmaster for the oc- 
casion, delivered the opening address, followed by a formal presentation of 
the different speakers in turn. The newly elected president-general, Hon. 
Edwin S. Barrett of Massachusetts, was the first speaker introduced. He 
first paid graceful tribute to the perfect hospitality of the Western Reserve 
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Society in its entertainment of the delegates to the national congress. He 
then launched into a glowing eulogism of the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion, which was a rare mingling of poetry and patriotism. Then a striking 
and forcible contrast was drawn between the hardships endured by the 
Colonial forefathers in their heroic struggle for constitutional liberty and 
the sybaritic ease which surrounds their descendants. The address con- 
cluded with an earnest appeal for loftier patriotism and a broader national 
spirit. 

Rt. Rev. Charles Edward Cheney, D. D., LL. D., of Chicago, chap- 
lain-general of the National Society, responded to the toast, “The Na- 
tional Society of the Sons of the American Revolution.” He said in part: 


‘*It is to the Society of which I speak this evening that we owe the perpetua- 
tion of patriotic principles, and the inculcation in the minds of each succeeding 
generation of a true appreciation of the glory of American citizenship, and the 
true value of the priceless heritage of American liberty. 

‘*The best definition of patriotism which I can give is that it means, in its 
highest form, its loftiest type, the sacrifice of the individual and individual interests 
for the common cause of a common country.”’ 


Mrs. Donald McLean, regent of the New York chapter, followed with 
a response to the sentiment, “The National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution.” She said in part: 

** Sons and Daughters of the Western Reserve Society: My first words to you 
to-night must be those of capitulation. Through me New York makes obeisance 
to Ohio. I come from a city whose people are glad and proud to sit under the 
municipal rule of one whose bone and sinew was derived from the Buckeye State 
—William Strong, mayor of Greater New York. 

‘« This evening I lay down my heart to-the Daughters of the Western Reserve 
Society, and I am but sorry that a sense of propriety forbids a like expression 
toward the sons.’’ 

The speaker then paid splendid tribute to Mrs. Elroy M. Avery, for 
her invaluable work in preserving historic tecords and relics for the Society. 

The next number on the list was to be an address on the “ National 
Society of the Children of the American Revolution,” by Mrs. Harriett M. 
Lothrop, president of the National Society of C. A. R., but this lady was 
unavoidably absent, and the toastmaster announced that the paper would 
be read by Mrs. Elroy M. Avery of this city. Mrs. Avery was greeted 
with applause, and read the paper in tones which were clear and distinct. 

Upon the conclusion of the paper, Compatriot John Whitehead, vice- 
president-general of the National and president of the New Jersey Society, 
was introduced. He is an Ohio born man, and when introduced as such 
said he was happy to be introduced—not as a foreign born, but as a na- 
tive. He was happy because the toastmaster did not introduce him as a 
foreigner from New Jersey. The subject assigned him was “ The 30th of 
April, 1789.” He told of the event of that date, which witnessed the 
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inauguration of George Washington to the presidency of the new republic, 
and recounted the history of the Revolution in brief. He also told of the 
condition which brought about the great struggle for independence. On 
the thirtieth day of April, 1789, he said, the republic had thrown off the 
peril of its existence, and since then it has grown and grown, until now 
it is a strength. 

The president of the District of Columbia Society, the Hon. Edward 
Miner Gallaudet, was next introduced. His subject was, “In Union is 
Strength.” He said union was,a grand thing. It was a good thing in 
marriage, in business, and many other things. He did not mention labor. 
But he did discuss the advantages of the unions on lines above mentioned. 
He said he was in favor of union sons and daughters’ societies. He said 
he hoped in the near future to see a combination of the societies which 
will be to the advantage of all. In the District of Columbia, he said, 
there was almost a union. 

“ Virginia,” was the subject of the next toast. It was responded to 
by a distinguished citizen of the capital of that state, Compatriot Charles 
U. Williams. He said Virginia had as deep an interest in this nation as 
any state in it. He said its citizens had a patriotism refined by fire. Vir- 
ginia gave her sons, as Grant said, until the cradle and grave were robbed. 
She gave her all to what she believed was right. And the time will never 


come, he said, when our flag shall again be taken to the field that Virgin- 
ians will not be seen at the front. 


When the next speaker, Mr. James H. Hoyt, was introduced, the 
toastmaster said he was a lawyer and an honest man. His subject was, 
“Our First Minister to France and Our Last,” and was one of exceeding 
interest. ; 


New HAMPSHIRE SociETY.—The ninth annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Society of the Sons of the American Revolution was held in 
representatives’ hall at the State House, Concord, on April 19. There was 
a large and distinguished attendance. President W. W. Bailey of Nashua 
called the meeting to order, and spoke of the very encouraging circum- 
stances under which the Society met, the Society having shown a good 
gain in membership. Otis G. Hammond, secretary and treasurer, pre- 
sented his annual reports. During the year twenty-seven new members 
have been admitted, making a net gain of twenty-one, and a present total 
membership of two hundred and thirty-three. The application from Ports- 
mouth for permission to organize there a branch of the Massachusetts 
Society was denied. 

The holding of a summer field day was advocated, perhaps in con- 
junction with the Society of the Sons of the Revolution at Portsmouth. 
The proposed union of the two national societies, the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion and Sons of the American Revolution, was heartily approved, and 
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Boston’s claim for Old Ironsides disapproved. The secretary read a cir- 
cular of information with regard to the national meeting at Cleveland ; 
also an invitation from the Nebraska Society to attend the trans-Missis- 
sippi exhibition ; and an invitation from Anna Stickney Chapter, D. of R., 
to join in a meeting of all patriotic societies at North Conway, the second 
week in July. 

The committee on the selection of officers reported as follows: Presi- 
dent, General Howard L. Porter; vice-presidents, Hon. Josiah Carpenter, 
Joshua G. Hall, W. S. Lalcom; secretary and treasurer, Captain Otis 
G. Hammond, Concord; executive committee, Hon. George C. Gilmore, 
Charles B. Spofford, Colonel ‘Thomas Cogswell, Captain W.S. Edgerly, 
U.S. A., Fred Leighton, Hon. S. S. Jewett, Arthur H. Chase; finance 
committee, George B. Chandler, Thomas P. Cheney, Harley L. Roby; his- 
torian, Rev. Howard F. Hill; registrar, John C. Ordway; chaplain, Rev. 
D. C. Roberts, D. D.; delegate-at-large. Jesse H. Farwell; delegates, the 
president and senior vice-president, ex-officio, C. E. B. Roberts, Charles 
H. Greenleaf. The secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for these 
gentlemen. 

It was voted to issue in alternate years the year book of the Society 
and its proceedings. 

The president introduced in fitting words Rev. S. C. Bartlett, D. D., 
LL. D., ex-president of Dartmouth College, who was greeted with hearty 
applause, and delivered a most interesting and scholarly address, entitled 
* New Hampshire in the Revolution.” 

The annual banquet was served at the Eagle Hotel at 2 o'clock. 
Iirief after-dinner speeches followed; among those who had been invited 
to be present and speak being Governor George A. Ramsdell, ex-Governor 
John B. Smith, Hon. Ezra S. Stearns, secretary of state, Hon. F. W. Rol- 
lins, Mayor A. B. Woodworth, Hon. A. S. Hatchellor, Hon. C. B. Jordan, 
presilent of the senate, Professor B. L. Cilley, Colonel Henry O. Kent, 
governor of the New Hampshire Society of Colonial Wars. Rev. H. E. 
Hovey, president of the New Hampshire Society Sons of the Revolution, 
Mrs. Josiah Carpenter, regent of the New Hampshire Society Daughters 
of the American Revolution. Mrs. Arthur E. Clarke, president of the New 
Hampshire Society of the Colonial Dames, Hon. John M. Hill, Captain 
W. S. Edgerly, U. S. A. Colonel William D. Sawyer, Hon. Joseph 
B. Walker, and Lewis Downing, Jr. 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY.—The annual meeting of the Society was 
held at the Old South Meeting House, Boston, on April 19, when the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Hon. Edwin Shepard Barrett of 
Concord; vice-presidents, Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Captain Nathan 
Appleton, Dr. Francis Henry Brown; secretary, Charles Ephraim Stearns, 
Waltham; registrar, Herbert Wood Kimball; treasurer, Dr. Charles Mon- 
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traville Green; historian, Charles Kimball Darling; chaplain, Rev. Carle- 
ton Albert Staples, Lexington; managers for three years, David Hill 
Coolidge, Luke Stearns Stowe, General Curtis Guild, Jr., Theodore Cor- 
nelius Bates; Eugene Francis Endicott. For two years, Hon. Charles 
Hicks Saunders, Charles Elisha Adams, Ezra Dodge Hines, General 
Francis Henry Appleton, Walter Kendall Jewett. For one year. Lieuten- 
ant Walter Lincoln Bouvé, Nathan Warren, Horace Everett Ware, Levi 
Swanton Gould, and Rufus Kimball. 

The annual dinner was served at Hotel Vendome at one o’clock. 
Among the speakers were Mayor Quincy, Colonel William M. Olin, secre- 
tary of state; Hon. Clement K. Fay, president of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution; Hon. A. J. C. Sowdon, governor of the Society of Colonial Wars ; 
Hon. Walter S. J.ogan, vice-president of Empire State Society Sons of 
the American Revolution; Hon. William W. Lailey, president of the New 
Hampshire Society Sons of the American Revolution, and Senator Alfred 
S. Roe of Worcester. Music by Baldwin’s Band added to the interest of 
the affair, which was confined to the members of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety and the special guests invited by the executive board. 


SOCIETY DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
GENERAL SOCIETY.—The annual meeting of the General Society 
Daughters of the Revolution was held Friday, 


April 23, at the Assembly Hall, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York city. This was the first meet- 
ing of the Society under the revised constitu- 
tion, and the delegate system was found to 
work most satisfactorily. Representatives 
were present from the various state societies, 
Massachusetts claiming the greatest number. 
The hall was tastefully decorated with flags 
and blue and buff bunting, and the platform 
was adorned with palms, while a big basket 
of yellow tulips tied with blue ribbon rested 
on the presiding officer’s desk. 
The morning session was opened by the 
president, Mrs. Henry Sanger Snow, who occupied the chair. After a 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Ellinwood, and the singing of “America,” the 
business of the day was begun. The roll call showed sixty delegates in 
attendance, and a large number of the Daughters availed themselves of 
the invitation to be present at the meeting. The president made a grace- 
ful address, and gave a résumé of the events of the year, the secretary, 
Mrs. L. Holbrook, gave the details of the work of the Society since the 
last annual meeting. In this report the secretary, in connection with the 
proposed union of the Society with the Daughters of the American Revo- 
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lution, stated that a plan asa basis of union had been sent to the latter 
society on February 9, and up to the present date its receipt had not been 
acknowledged, and though from newspaper reports and the testimony of 
those attending the D. A. R. Congress it was learned that action was taken 
on that plan, no official communication had been had on the subject. 
The treasurer, Miss Viola D. Waring, reported the treasury as in a satis- 
factory condition, and presented a duly audited account showing a hand- 
some balance to the credit of the Society. The report of the correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Virginia S. Sterling, showed an extensive record of 
work. The librarian, Mrs. H. C. Manning, was able to report a goodly 
collection of books and relics as the result of a year’s hard work. The 
historian, Mrs. W. A. Childs, gave the necrological list. for the year with 
biographical notices of several of the deceased members. The report of 
the registrar, Mrs. Joseph J. Casey, was of unusual interest. Despite the 
unrest and uncertainty caused by the agitation on the subject of union 
with the D. A. R. the Society, since the new officers assumed authority, 
has added over eight hundred new members to its roll. The largest addi- 
tions to membership have come from the Massachusetts Society, while in 
other states the gain, though not so large, was in advance of that of other 
years. The reports from state regents were of great interest; a delegate 
from the newly formed West Virginia Society was present, and told of 
the success with which the organization had begun. 


The afternoon session was opened at half-past two o’clock with the 
first vice-president, Miss Adaline W. Sterling, in the chair. The principal 
business of the afternoon was action on several proposed amendments to 
the constitution relating to the dues and to state membership. A full and 
free discussion upon these points followed, and while the question was 
considered in all its bearings, the utmost harmony prevailed. The amend- 
ment to give members the privilege of membership in D. R. state socie- 
ties instead of making such membership necessary was lost; the amend- 
ment concerning a change in the amount of dues and their distribution 
between the General Society and the state societies was also not carried. 
The latter amendment was offered chiefly by members of the New York 
Society, who are dissatisfied with the management of their state officers 
and of the interpretation of the general constitution by these officers, 
which takes a part of the annual dues which formerly went to the chap- 
ters. This has worked injury to the state society, and has been the cause 
of considerable discontent. The other state societies have had no trouble, 
all having adhered to a division of dues among General Society, state and 
chapter. The amendment providing for the election of delegates at large 
in the states, to represent members not connected with chapters, was car- 
ried unanimously. 


A motion was made by Miss S. E. Hunt, regent of the Massachusetts 
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Society, that actual daughters of Revolutionary patriots should be made 
honorary members of the Society, was also unanimously carried. Mrs. 
Crater on behalf of Mrs. Edward F. Church of the New Jersey Society, 
introduced a resolution that a junior league or auxiliary, consisting of the 
children of members and other children who were of Revolutionary de- 
scent, should be formed in each state society, under the superintendence 
of the General Society, and that the object of such league should be the 
preparation for good citizenship by the study of American history, the 
fundamental laws of our country and civics. Considerable discussion fol- 
lowed this motion, and the motion on being put to vote was carried 

In the election for seven members of the board of managers to serve 
for two years, the following were chosen: Mrs. Martha Kittredge of the 
Massachusetts Society, Mrs. Charles Francis Roe of the New York Soci- 
ety, Miss Florence O. Rand of the New Jersey Society, Mrs. Horatio C. 
King of the Long Island Society, Miss Mary C. Kent of the Pennsylvania 
Society, Mrs. Thomas R. Hill of the Maryland Society, and Mrs. W. F. 
Coxford of the New York Society. On motion of Mrs. Nelson V. Titus 
of the Massachusetts Society it was resolved, with but four dissenting 
votes, to hold the next annual meeting in Boston. The business meeting 
will probably be held in the Old South Church. Shortly before six o’clock 
the meeting adjourned, the whole day’s proceedings having been marked 
by good feeling, prompt despatch of business and hearty co-operation in 
all propositions for the welfare of the Society. 


*,* The General Society gave a luncheon on Saturday, April 24, at 
the Hotel Majestic, New York. Covers were laid for one hundred and 
sixty guests, and a most excellent menu was provided. The guests and 
members seated at the president’s table were Mrs. W. W. Hoppin, of the 
Colonial Dames of America, Mrs. Chenoweth, president of the Holland 
Dames, Mrs. Alfred Mills Judson, president of the National Society of 
New England Women, Mrs. William Gerry Slade, president of the Daugh- 
ters of 1781-1815, Mrs. James Scrimgeour, president of the ijrooklyn 
Woman’s Health Protective Association, Mrs. Flora Adams Darling, or- 
ganizer of the Society, Miss Adaline W. Sterling, first vice-president, Miss 
S. E. Hunt, regent of the Massachusetts Society, Mrs. N. S. Keay, regent 
of the Pennsylvania Society, Mrs. George H. Hodenpul, regent of the 
New Jersey Society, Mrs. C. C. Parsons, regent of the Long Island Soci 
ety, Mrs. Thomas R. Hill, regent of the Maryland Society, and Mrs. N. P. 
Hill of the Colorado Society. The other guests were served at small 
tables. After coffee had been served, the president introduced the toast 
mistress, Miss Adaline W. Sterling. The first toast was “ Our Society,” 
to which Mrs. Henry Sanger Snow made respOnse. Miss S. E. Hunt 
spoke to the toast “ Lexington,” Mrs. N. S. Keay made a forcible speech 
on “ Woman’s Patriotic Opportunity,” Mrs. N. P. Hill made some bright 
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and telling remarks in reply to the toast “Our Western Sisters,” and Mrs. 
Scrimgeour gave a witty résumé of the characteristics of “The Club 
Woman.” A recitation by Mrs. F. W. Gooderson followed, and then 
the health of “Our Revolutionary Brothers” was drunk standing. The 
function was very enjoyable, and served to cement closer the good feeling 
instituted at the meeting of the previous day. 


*,* At the meeting of the board of managers of the General Society 


held April 19, Mrs. William A. Childs was elected to fill the unexpired 
term of Mrs. Maria Huntington Elwell, historian, whom private business 
had compelled to offer her resignation. 


WEsT VIRGINIA.-—The West Virginia Society of the Daughters of 
the Revolution was formally organized in Wheeling on April 19, the one 
hundred and twenty-second anniversary of the battle of Lexington. A 
temporary organization was effected a few weeks before with Mrs. C. W. 
Brockunier and Mrs. J. R. Wiestling as temporary officers. The requisite 
number of members having been enrolled, and the authorization of the 
General Society having been obtained, the State Society was formed at the 
. date mentioned with the following officers: regent, Mrs. C. W. Brockunier ; 
vice-regent, Mrs. J. J. Holloway ; secretary, Miss E. S. Brockunier ; treasurer, 
Mrs. J. M. Wiestling; registrar and historian, Miss Julia Wilson. The 
board of managers consists of the officers and Mrs. Reed M. Bairs, Miss 
A. B. Carter, Miss Elizabeth Sooy, Mrs. F. J. Hupp, and Mrs. Andrew 
Wilson. The Society owes its inception and progress to Mr. Sam. Hugh 
Brockunier, a Son of the Revolution, who has lent the ladies mentioned 
every assistance in making out their application papers, looking up rec- 
ords, etc. ; 

The newly formed Society began work at once by organizing a local 
chapter—the Elizabeth Zane—of which Mrs. Reed M. Baird is regent, 
Mrs, A. B. Carter is vice-regent, Miss Sophia Carr secretary, Mrs. F. J. 
Hupp treasurer, Miss Todd Baird historian. The Elizabeth Zane Chapter 
will at once select a committee to act in conjunction with a committee of 
the Sons of the Revolution in erecting a tablet on the site of the old Fort 
Henry. The charter members of the chapter are Mesdames Reed M. 
Baird, C. W. Brockunier, E. A. Hildreth, Clarke Hamilton, J. J. Holloway, 
William Heiskell, F. J. Hupp, Mary Norton, J. M. Wiestling, S. Brady, 
A. B. Carter, C. F. Dickman, Andrew Wilson, and Misses Todd Baird, 
Shirley Brockunier, Sophia Z. Carr, Martha Caldwell, Laura Caldwell, 
Elizabeth Sooy, Julia Wilson, Edna McCourtney, Kate Hunter, Ida Upde- 
graff. Miss Laura Caldwell was elected a delegate to attend the annual 
meeting of the General Society. The State Society proposes to form 
chapters at Parkersburg, Charleston, Lewisburg, and other places. 


NEw JERSEY SociETy.—The New Jersey Society has been assigned 
one of the rooms in the Wallace House at Somerville, which building has 
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been purchased by the Revolutionary Memorial Society, an organization 
composed of the patriotic societies of men and women in New Jersey. 
The Socieiy proposes to furnish this room with -old-fashioned furniture, 
and to make it the abiding place of Revolutionary relics. The different 
chapters in the state will contribute to this purpose. 

*,* The death is recorded on March 22 of Mrs. Mercy Foster Clarke, 
an “original Daughter of the Revolution.” Mrs. Clarke was born in 
Sandersfield, Mass., May 14, 1817, and was the daughter of Joseph Fos- 
ter, who served in the third regiment Connecticut line, Colonel Samuel 
Wyllys. Mrs. Clarke was left destitute in her old age, and was cared for 
by the New Jersey Society from the time her claims were brought to its 
notice in 1895 till her death. For two years she had been cared for in the 
House of the Good Shepherd, Orange, and was the ward of the Society. 

The New Jersey Society met with loss in the death of Mrs. Frank 
Haviland, secretary of the Montclair Chapter. Mrs. Haviland was a 
woman of charming personality, force of character, and was deeply inter- 
ested in the work of the Society. 

Another name to be added to the list of “members ” deceased is that 
of Mrs. Cordelia Ogden Clark. Mrs. Clark was a comparatively new 
member, having been admitted to the Society in November last. Her 
death occurred at Montclair, April 25. 


LonGc IsLAND SociETy.—The Long Island Society gave a most en- 
joyable literary and social entertainment on April 20, at the “Dutch 
Arms,” Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn. A feature of the occasion was a 
paper written by Mrs. Gertrude Lefferts Vanderbilt, on “ Revolutionary 
Times in Long Island.” 

The Society proposes to take up work on the projected monument to 
the prison martyrs, and to push the work to completion. Already $5,000 
for this purpose has been secured, and is held in trust for the Long Island 
Society Daughters of the Revolution. 


Oun1o SociETy.—The Daughters of the Revolution residing in the 
state of Ohio organized a state Society D. R. on March 18. The follow- 
ing officers were chosen: Regent, Mrs. E. Morgan Wood; vice-regent, 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Stone; secretary, Mrs. Valentine Winters; treasurer, 
Miss Martha Perrine; registrar, Miss Anna C. Rogers; historian, Miss 
Nancy Allston; councillors, Mrs. Thomas J. Wood, Miss Frances Battelle, 
Miss Eleanor Waddle, Mrs. James D. Platt, Mrs. Herbert H. Weakley, 
Miss Eleanor T. Cook; chaplain, Rev. Y. Peyton Morgan, Ph. D. It is 
the purpose of the Society to set about the formation of chapters in vari- 
ous cities and towns of the state. 

INDIANA SocietTy.—Mrs. J. H. Tarkington, who is organizing regent 
of Indiana, expects shortly to have members enough to form a state society 
in that state. : 
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DELAWARE Society.—Mrs. George W. Raymond is carrying on the 
work of organizing a state society in Delaware, and is meeting with en- 
couraging success. 

On Monday, April 12, a large gathering of patriotic women took place 
at the old Fairbanks house in Dedham, when the new Fairbanks Chapter, 
Daughters of the Revolution, was organized. Miss Sarah E. Hunt of 
Salem, the State regent, presided, and for the State society welcomed new 
members and guests. Mrs. Charles H. Fisher was chosen as regent of the 
new chapter which begins its career with a representative membership. 
Readville and Hyde Park formerly were a part of Dedham, and many 
ladies from those towns have signified a wish to join. Three members of 
the Fairbanks family have filed papers for admission, as have descendants 
of Jonathan Richards and Jonathan Avery. Mrs. Nelson V. Titus, regent 
of the Adams Chapter of Quincy, brought greetings from her chapter and 
addressed those present upon the active part played by women of today in 
the promotion of historic matters. She stated that the recent efforts to 
save the Fairbanks house had _ resulted in the raising of $5500 for that 
purpose between Saturday afternoon and an early hour on the following 


Monday, which must convince everybody that “ patriotism is not dead in 
Massachusetts.” She also referred to the time when women took up with 
success the raising of funds to. complete the monument on Bunker Hill, 
when men had lost heart in the matter. Among those present as guests 


were Mrs. J. Amory Codman and Miss Codman. Miss Rebecca Fair- 
banks, who lives in the old house, entertained all present by showing them 
the treasures which it contains. In the stone wall near the house Miss 
Fairbanks has placed a bronze tablet with the following inscription : 
Homestead of 
Jonathan Fairbanks 
who with his sons 
John, George and Jonathan, Jr. 
Signed the 
Dedham Covenant 
Sept. 10 O. S. 1636 
Sept. 1886. 

Members of the various chapters of the Daughters of the Revolution 
are much gratified because of the success of the attempts to save the 
Fairbanks house. A year or more ago Mrs. Codman heard of the move- 
ment to buy the place, and when she recently learned that renewed efforts 
were being made by Mrs. Titus to interest people in behalf of the project, 
which she had supposed an accomplished fact, Mrs. Codman and _ her 
daughter, Miss Martha C. Codman, promptly came to the rescue with the 
desired sum for the purchase of the old house. 

*,* The Massachusetts Society, Daughters of the Revolution, now 
numbers 775 members, divided among thirteen chapters. 
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SociETY UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS OF 1776-1812. 

NEw YORK AND NEW JERSEY STATE SociETy.—A_ meeting 
of the Daughters t781-1812-1815 was . held on 
Tuesday, April 20, th commemoration of the battle 
of Lexington. The. meeting was held at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. James A. Striker, a member of the 
Society, whose home occupies the old oatfield on 
what was once the farm of General Garret S. 
Striker. A portrait of the founder of the family in 
this country, old Jacobus Striker, who came from 
Amsterdam, Holland, in 1640, was viewed with 
much interest by the guests. A delightful enter- 
tainment was provided, consisting of music by the 
Beasy sisters, four young girls who play both piano and violin, songs by 
Miss Knight and Miss Todd, an original poem recited by Mrs. Ella Dietz 
Clymer, called “The New Star,” which referred to the admission of women 
to the suffrage in Wyoming, and an interesting paper by Mrs. Edmund C. 
Tooker, giving the history of the “Evolution of the American Flag.” 
Among those present were Mrs. Flora Adams Darling, founder general, Mrs. 
William Gerry Slade, president; Mrs. William F. Coxford, Mrs. George A. 
Ludin, Mrs. LeRoy S. Smith, Mrs. H. Courtney Manning, Mrs. James S. 
Wright, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Mrs. Louis J. Allen, Miss Hattie Slade, Miss 
Grace Jenkins, Mrs. Charles L. Sprague, and Mrs. Eliza Newcombe 
Alexander. 





The Society expects to celebrate the 18th of June—-the anniversary of 
the Declaration of the War of 1812, by a trip to Newburgh, N. Y., where 
a visit will be paid to Washington’s headquarters, etc. 


This Society takes up its work where the Revolutionary societies leave 
off, and accepts as members all lineal descendants of those who were in 
civil, military or naval service, from the time of the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown October 19, 1781, to the peace of June 30, 1815. 

The following is a complete list of the officers of the New York and 
New Jersey Society, May, 1897: President, Mrs. William Gerry Slade; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Alfred Mills Judson; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Horatio C. King; recording secretary, Mrs. William F. Coxford; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. George A. Ludin; treasurer, Mrs. William Curtis 
Demorest; auditor, Miss A. Mabel Sutton; registrar, Miss Adaline W. 
Sterling ; assistant registrar, Miss Grace Jenkins; historian (vacancy) ; 
librarian, Mrs. H. Courtney Manning; assistant corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. George B. Wallis, Jr.; chairman membership committee. Mrs. Silas 
M. Stone; chairman entertainment committee, Mrs. Allen T. Nye; chair- 
man printing committee, Mrs. Caspar William Dean; chairman historical 
committee, Mrs. Edmund Addison Greeley; chairman purchasing commit- 
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tee, Mrs. Louis J. Allen. Directors: Mrs. Emile Ping, Mrs. James A. 
Striker, Mrs. J. Carmoreau Hatie, Mrs. Wm. F. Brearley, Mrs. John Pinck- 
ney, Mrs. Sarah E Bourne, Mrs. Harry Brown Simons, Mrs. Ruth M. C. 
Hardy, Miss Hattie A. Slade. Mrs. Isaac Ferris Lloyd, Miss Viola D. 
Waring, Mrs. Charles S. Jenkins, Mrs. Francis P. Fernald, Jr., Mrs. Duncan 
Harrison, Mrs. R. Eccleston Gallaher, Mrs. Charles L. Wetherbee. 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY.—So much interest was shown in the pre- 
liminary meeting at Boston on Saturday, April 10, of the women who pro- 
pose to organize the Massachusetts Society of the Daughters of 1812, 
that it is probable that the new organization will begin its formal existence 
with fully two hundred charter members, and that its membership will then 
increase rapidly. Its plans provide for the admission of women not eli- 
gible to many of the other patriotic societies, and even those who are 
members of such may belong also to the new organization. Those who 
have already applied for admission as charter members are, for the most 
part, members of some similar society. The basis on which it will con- 
duct its affairs is more of a social one than is that of other women’s soci- 
eties, and no chapter work is to be attempted. Mrs. Nelson V. Titus will 
serve as president for the first year, by official appointment to that office 
by Mrs. William Gerry Slade of New York, president of the General So- 
ciety. Mrs. W. H. Alline was chosen at the meeting to serve as temporary 
secretary and treasurer, until a formal organization makes possible an 
election of all officers other than the president. 

Under date of April 6, Mrs. Nelson V. Titus, president of the Massa- 
chusetts State Society, writes to a prominent Boston newspaper, in the 
columns of which a correspondent appeals to our patriotic citizens to save 
the U. S. frigate Constitution for Massachusetts. 

“It may interest you to know that at the meeting held by the united 
patriotic societies in Faneuil Hall on February 22, it was unanimously 
resolved ‘ That a memorial should be’ presented to Congress, urging the 
claim of Massachusetts to the permanent possession of the old U. S. 
frigate Constitution, with the request that she be transferred to Charles- 
town Navy Yard as her final resting-place.’ 

“In accordance with that vote, the memorial has been prepared for pre- 
sentation to Congress, and has already been signed by His Excellency Gov- 
ernor Wolcott, by the president of the senate and by the speaker of the house, 
and has been placed in the rooms of the Bostonian Society to receive the sig- 
natures of the presidents of the various patriotic societies and well-known 
Boston merchants. Furthermore, I have notified Hon. John D. Long, the 
secretary of the navy, that this petition is on the way, and have also re- 
quested permission for the Massachusetts State Society of the United 
States Daughters of 1812 to hold a reception upon her deck on October 
21, 1897, the one hundredth anniversary of the launching of the frigate, 
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to which it is proposed to invite the other patriotic societies as well as civil 
and military organizations. Governor Long’s reply is received by me 
today. 

“I make this early statement to show that the U. S. Daughters of 1812 
in Massachusetts will not leave a stone unturned to keep this famous relic 
of the past in Massachusetts, where she was built and launched by Mas- 
sachusetts men into the waters of Boston harbor. I hope that public sen- 
timent may be so thoroughly aroused by her exhibition here in Boston that 
she will never be permitted to leave Massachusetts. 


“She should be put in fighting trim and placed in Charlestown Navy 
Yard, there to remain, to illustrate a class of vessels now extinct, and to 
show to future generations of Massachusetts boys and girls, who may 
never be able to go to Washington, this famous old vessel, which helped 
to win upon the high seas the independence of their country.” 


MICHIGAN Soctety.—A red-letter day marked the annals of the 
Detroit Daughters April 8, at the residence of the president, a descendant 
of Lawrence—who gave the U.S. Navy its motto “Don’t Give up the 
Ship,” and to his country the record of a hero of 1812. The title selected 
for the local chapter is the original name of the grant of land which Ca- 
dilluc, the founder of the Northwest, 1670, received from the king of 
France, which he called Fort Puncchurtrain. 


The Daughters decided to honor General Alexander Macomb, who 
was especially distinguished during the war of 1812 for the defeat of Sir 
George Provost and his English veterans at the battle of Plattsburg. 
General Macomb was made major-general in the United States army 1828, 
and regarded a hero to venerate and honor. He was born in Detroit 1762, 
died 1841, but his name lives and his memory is green on the lakes of 
victory. There is no city in the United States so rich in international his- 
tory as Detroit—the home of Pontiac, the great chieftain of the northwest, 
a city that has changed its flag five times, and owed allegiance to three 
different sovereigns, then through the heroic enterprise of General George 
Rogers Clark, the Hannibal of the west, as the capital city of Michigan, 
which was admitted as a territory under the United States flag 1807, and 
one of the United States 1837, a day the Daughters of each order unit- 
edly honor. The president, Mrs. Russell, received the following letter from 
Mrs. Darling, the founder-general : 


“ Yes, we will prove our republic is not ungrateful or unmindful of her 
founders and patriots; the general council will use aid and influence to 
consummate the desired result, and I feel sure the New York State Society 
U. S. D. 1812 will take pleasure and pride to aid the movement to honor 
the Defender of New York. In honoring General Macomb, New York 
must act with Michigan to honor the victorious general on the Border.” 
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SociETY SONS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


GENERAL SOCIETY.—The annual convention of the General Society 
of the Sons of the Revolution was held at the hall 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, Thirteenth 
and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, on Monday, April 
19. In the absence of the Hon. John Lee Carroll of 
Maryland, general president of the Society, Hon. 
Garret D. Wall Vroom of New Jersey, general vice- 
president, presided. Of the other officers of the 
General Society there were present Colonel John 
Screven of Georgia, second general vice-president ; 
James Mortimer Montgomery of New York, general 
secretary; William Hall Harris of Maryland, gen- 
eral assistant-secretary; Richard McC. Cadwalader 
of Pennsylvania, general treasurer; Henry Cadle of 

Missouri, general assistant-treasurer; Rt. Rev. Henry Benjamin Whipple, 
D. D., of Minnesota, general chaplain; Dr. Francis E. Abbot of Massa- 
chusetts. general registrar; Gaillard Hunt of the District of Columbia, 
general historian. 

The: attention of the convention was chiefly directed to the resolu- 
tions looking to the amalgamation of the Society with the Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. The principal opposition to the adop- 
tion of the resolutions presented came from the Pennsylvania delegation 
which was the largest at the convention. However, after much discussion, 
the resolutions were adopted in part. The plans were prepared and pre- 
sented by Hon. A. H. Pugh, president of the Ohio Society, and it was only 
after the more radical changes suggested had been eliminated from the 
resolutions, that the latter were by a small majority adopted. The plan 
adopted is in substance as follows: A committee of five was appointed, 
and the Society of Sons of the American Revolution was requested to 
appoint a similar committee, both committees to constitute a joint com- 
mittee of conference on a basis of union, and, after consideration of a 
plan of union, each committee is to report to its Society. Then the gen- 
eral officers of each Society are to appoint a joint committee on revision 
of the membership rolls. An adjourned meeting of the Society will be 
held at Cincinnati on October 12 of this year, and the resolutions request 
the Sons of the American Revolution (provided the joint committee has 
arrived at an agreement f union) to hold a general meeting in the same 
city at the same time. The following were appointed as such committee: 
Hon. Achilles Henry Pugh, Dr. Francis Ellingwood Abbot, Timothy L. 
Woodruff, Horace K. Tenney, and Gaillard Hunt. 


After the session, which closed about 2 o'clock, the delegates were 
invited to luncheon at the Hotel Stratford, and in the evening a banquet 
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was served at the hotel. At the banquet, Major William Wayne, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Society, was toastmaster, and toasts were re- 
sponded to by Judge Duke. “ Washington;” Major Frank H. Briggs. 
“The Battle of Lexington;” Hampton L. Carson, “ The Soldier of 1776 
and the Sailor of 1776;” John Canfield Tomlinson, “The Women of 
1776,” and .Hon. William D. Harden, “The Continental Congress.”  In- 
vited guests who were present were Governor Hastings, Dr. Charles J. 
Stillé and Dr. Edward Shippen. 

The committee of arrangements consisted of Edward S. Sayres. 
chairman; Edwin Swift Balch, Dr. T. Hewson Bradford, Major J. Edward 
Carpenter, ex-officio; Richard McCall Cadwalader, Colonel Thomas 
DeWitt Cuyler, Russell Duane, S. Davis Page, Colonel William Brooke 
Rawle, Benjamin Rush and Stevenson Walsh. 


PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN SOCIETY.—The executive committee of the 
Pennsylvania-German Society met at the residence of the secretary in 
Reading on Tuesday, April 20. It was an- 

nounced by the committee that the papers to be 

read at the coming annual meeting, to be held 

at Lancaster in October next, will be :—*“ The 

German Emigration to America,” by the Rev. 

H. E. Jacobs, D. D.. LL. D., of the Lutheran 


Theological Seminary, at Mount Airy, Phila- 
delphia, “The Settlement of Germantown,” 
by the Hon. S. W. Pennypacker. LL. D., 
judge of the court of common pleas in Phil- 
adelphia. 


The following gentlemen were elected to 
membership in the Society: John S. Arndt, Esq., Rev. Allen R. Barthol- 
omew, Philip W. Flores, Esq., Andrew H. McClintock, Esq., James 
Meily, Esq., Colonel Henry K. Nichols, George H. Rogers, Esq., Daniel 
Sutter, Esq., Dr. Jacob R. Shellenberger, Robert P. Shick, Esq., Hon. 
Jacob Wright. S. M. S. 


ORDER OF THE FOUNDERS AND PATRIOTS OF AMERICA. 

PENNSYLVANIA Society.—The first annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Society was held April 19, at the Union League Club, Phila- 
delphia. The Society was organized on January 14 last, Colonel Frederick 
Deut Grant, the governor-general of the entire order, being present at that 
time, together with a number of other members of the general court. 
Although only four months old, the Pennsylvania Society has shown re- 
markable growth of membership. The April business meeting of the 
Society was fully attended. The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: Governor, Samuel Emlen Meigs; deputy-governor, Professor. Charles 
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E. Dana; secretary, Edward Lang Perkins; treasurer, Charles Wurts 
Sparhawk; states attorney, Frederic Augustus Rauch Baldwin; registrar, 
Charles Field Haseltine; historian, Professor James W. Moore, of La- 
fayette College; councillors (for one year), Frederic Rogers Meigs, Dr. 
Francis Moore Perkins and William P. Ellison; (for two years), Wil- 
liam Howard Hart, Rollin H. Wilbur, Charles Copeland ; (for .three years), 
Admiral Richard Worsam Meade, U. S. N. (since deceased); Edward 
Lang Perkins and Dr. Henry Morris. After the business meeting was 
ended a collation was spread and fully enjoyed by all present. 


NOTES, QUERIES AND REPLIES. 


WAYNE.—Will some one kindly furnish a solution to the following 
question? Inthe AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER for February, 1895, 
page 567, statement is made that Anthony Wayne, grandfather of Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne, “Mad Anthony,” came to America in 1722, with 
wife and five sons, settled in East Town, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
In the AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER for April, 1895, page 820, a reply 
is made to the above reference, and the statement is made that Anthony 
Wayne senior came to America from county Wicklow, Ireland, 1717, with 
his wife, landing at Boston, and settled in Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
Seven children are mentioned, and the names of four are the same in both 
statements; the son Isaac is said to have been the father of General An- 
thony Wayne, and that William went to Georgia. In 1760 Richard 
Wayne came to America, a tradition in his family states, as junior major 
in the Royal Welsh Fusileers, Twenty-third Regiment, that he settled in 
Charleston, South Carolina, and mafried Miss DeClifford, daughter of 
Thomas DeClifford or Clifford, whose wife was a daughter of Rev. 
Thomas Lee of Scotland. Until his sixteenth year, Richard Wayne had 
been in the banking house of Sir Charles Argile, when “a commission was 
purchased for him in the army.” The descendants of this Richard 
Wayne preserve with care the Wayne coat-of-arms and crest which is thus 
described: “ WAYNE, GU. A CHEV. ERM. BETW. THREE INSIDE GAUNTLETS 
oR.” The crest is a stag’s head, the motto is wanting. The descendants 
of General Anthony Wayne, it is said, will place a memorial in old Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, displaying the family arms, which are thus repre- 
sented: “ WAYNE GULES A CHEVRON ERMINE BETWEEN THREE INSIDE 
GAUNTLETS OR. CREST A STAG’S HEAD ERASED PPR.” 

The question is, how have these two families, from two different emi- 
grations, exactly the same coat-of-arms and crest, unless they are from the 
same parent family; if so, what is the connection? 
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A singular coincidence has called forth this item. In one of the 
composite memorial windows soon to be placed in old Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, a memorial to the Neff family, consisting of the Neff coat- 
of-arms, is to appear, and in the same window will be placed the coat-of- 
arms of the General Anthony Wayne family. One branch of the Neff 
family who contributed to the Neff memorial is descended from Richard 
Wayne of South Carolina, whose coat-of-arms and crest are as here de- 
scribed the same as that of General Anthony Wayne. 

ELIZABETH CLIFFORD NEFF. 
No. 361 Russell Avenue, CLEVELAND, Ohio. 
To the Editor of the American Historical Register : 

DEAR SIR,—I have just read with no little interest the paper by Gen- 
eral James Grant Wilson, on my ancestor, George R. T. Hewes, in the 
March number of your magazine. I desire to say a word by way of cor- 
rection and explanation concerning the popular tradition regarding Mr. 
Hewes’ age at the time of his death, which has been set at 109 years. 
That he should be credited with having passed so many of life’s milestones 
is not at all strange when we remember that the inscription on his grave- 
stones gives his age as above stated. 

How this mistake was made will probably never be known, but mis- 
take it certainly is, as can be very easily shown. It is more than probable 
that as he advanced in years his recollection as to the correct date of his 
birth became clouded, and this, coupled with the not uncommon pride 
peculiar to some old people, in making themselves out to be very old, may 
have been the foundation upon which the inscription was based. Even 
Lossing, in his “ Hand-Book of the Revolution,” associates him with events 
three years after he was known to be dead. 

There is no question whatever regarding the date of the birth of Mr. 
Hewes. The records of the city of Boston settle that. It was August 25, 
1742, O. S., and on September 26, 1742, O. S., he was christened at the 
Old South Church, as their records show. All other dates are derived from 
pure tradition or fancy. 

Those given by me can easily be corroborated if anyone will take the 
time and trouble to do so. 

Very respectfully, 
HorRACE G. HEWEs, 
Great-great-grandson of G. R. T. Hewes. _ 

I will add by way of further correction that instead of being the 
third child of George Hewes, G. R. T. H. was the sixth, those preceding 
him being Samuel (born July 27, 1730), Shuball (born October 17, 1732), 
Solomon (born December 4, 1734), Abagail (born July 19, 1737), Martha 
(born July 27, 1739). H. G. H. 
BRAINTREE, Mass., April 15, 1897. 

















Edited by 
WILLIAM CopLey WINsLOw, Ph. D., 
D.D., D.C. L., LL. D., Honorary Fellow 
of the Royal Archeological Institute, Cor- 
responding Member of the British Arch- 


zeological Association. 


The return of Professor Petrie to the service of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, by which all English archeological work in Egypt is to be under his 
leadership, is a matter of mutual congratulation. His “ Research Account” 
will go un, chiefly in training students, who, however, do a deal of valuable 
work. Mr. Quibell, his lieutenant, has been engaged at El-Kab, some fifty 
miles north of Thebes, noted for its grottoes whose mural paintings abound 
in scenes of how the ancient Egyptians hunted, fished, banqueted, tilled the 
soil, and buried their dead. El-Kab in the morning of Egyptian history 
was the great centre of Upper Egypt. Here, I will say, Mr. J. J. Tylor is 
doing an invaluable work, that of coulecting and publishing in a series of 
royal volumes the scenes and texts from the tombs and temples. There 
are to be seven independent volumes (20 x 25 inches), of which two have 
appeared, the tomb of Paheri and that of Sebeknekhet. The plates are 
most beautiful and artistic, reproducing the exact freshness of color so 
wonderfully well preserved. The Egypt Exploration Fund office, 59 Tem- 
ple street, Boston, may be addressed for information as to these rare edi- 
tions of but one hundred and fifty copies each. 
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At the above office is its presiding genius, our new secretary, Mrs. 
Marie N. Buckman, to whom all inquiries as to the Fund books and sub- 
scriptions should be sent. Mr. Francis C. Foster is the new honorary 
treasurer for the United States. Any five-dollar check sent to him means 
that the new elaborate royal volume, also the illustrated archzological re- 
port drochure, and the annual report, will be received by the subscriber as 
a kind of guid pro guo, although the cause fer se should captivate his 
mind and pocket. Many say that the illustrations alone are worth more 
than the money. 


Let us cut the leaves of the archeological report for 1896, for exam- 
ple, and delve into its treasures. The unfolding frontispiece is a reproduc- 
tion of how an obelisk was transported down the Nile. Dr. Naville, in 
describing the concluding stages of his excavation of the temple at Deir-el- 
Bahari, gives a touch of novelty by explaining the method of transporting 
obelisks, as shown on a bas-relief in the temple. It appears that two 
obelisks were carried in one big barge or raft, one hundred and twenty 
cubits long, which was towed by a flotilla of thirty boats, with a total crew 
of more than a thousand men. Mr. D. G. Hogarth and Mr. B. P. Grenfell 
describe, with a brevity that is almost tantalizing, their search for Greek 
papyri in the Faiyum, which was so successful that one of them at least 
will go there again this winter. We observe that their identification of the 
sites of Karanis and Bacchias is duly recorded in the map at the end of 
the volume. 


Mr. Griffith edits the drochure, and he summarizes what has been done, 
not by the Fund alone, in excavations and explorations, the publication of 
texts (hieroglyphic, hieratic and demotic), history, geography, foreign rela- 
tions, philology, religion and mythology, literature, science, manners and 
customs, ancient and Arab art. Mr. Kenyon, of the British Museum, deals 
in the same way with Greco-Roman Egypt, which has grown so much in 
importance with the recent discovery of papyri. Incidentally he tells us 
that he hopes a second volume of “Greek Papyri in the British Museum,” 
relating chiefly to the Roman period, will appear in the course of 1897. 
Coptic studies are treated by Mr. Crum, under the headings of biblical and 
apocryphal, patristic, gnostic and magical, and miscellaneous. But, of 
course, the most interesting, if not the most valuable, part of the volume 
consists of the reports, by those employed by the Fund, of the results of 
their work during last season, in advance of more formal publication. 

Papias, the Bishop of the Phrygian Hierapolis, in the first half of the 
second century, wrote upon the “ Logia ” of the Gospels. As he heard St. 
John and was a companion of Polycarp, that book of manuscript would be 
a treasure indeed! 

Among the papyri found this season is a fragment of this original 
work written in the early part of the second century, which appears to 
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have been entitled “ An Exposition of the Logia of the Lord.” The very 
meaning of the word “Logia” has been a subject of dispute. Some, 
taking it in the sense of “ Discourses,” have built upon it a theory that 
Papias had in his hands a collection of our Lord’s discourses, which was 
older than our present Gospels. Others assert that the word “ Logia” 
embraces the whole Gospel narrative, consisting of the acts as well as the 
words of Christ. Papias also professed to give reports of conversations 
which he had held with early disciples of Christ. If his works really have 
come to light in a genuine form, they must add some important elements to 
our knowledge of the history of the New Testament writings. 

The new Museum at Cairo promises well. “H.R. H.” laid the foun- 
dation-stones with much ceremony, this spring, and the Khedive hopes to 
also dedicate it in 1900. Those priceless treasuries at Gizeh, liable to fire 
and robbery, will then be safely housed. Do we recall how just two years 
ago Mons. de Morgan picked $600,000 worth of emeralds and the like, the 
crown jewels of the twelfth dynasty, out of a cavity (a kind of safe) in a pyra- 
mid at Dashoor? The royal mummies are to be kept in air-tight cases, now 
being made in England. Will nineteenth century preservation-methods 
prove superior to nineteenth dynasty mummification ? 


WC. Weiubo 


Boston, May 15, 1897. 


























“THE HisTORY OF THE SINCLAIR FAMILY IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA,” by Leonard Allison Morrison of Canobie Lake, N. H., is not a 
mere collection of names and abreviated records, but a very interesting 
production of much merit, and as no history of the Sinclair family has 
ever been written, possesses also the charm of originality. The volume 
embraces a genealogical and biographical history of the family in Nor- 
mandy, France; a general record of it in Scotland, England, Ireland, and 
a full biographical and genealogical record of many branches in Canada 
and the United States. For eleven hundred years the course of this illus- 
trious family can be traced. In the United States the patriotism of its 
members has been of the highest and most valiant order. In every war 
there have been many representatives of the name, while the number of 
Revolutionary soldiers, ranging in rank from major-general to private, who 
bore the name of Sinclair or St. Clair is quite remarkable. In referring 
to the orthography of the name the author states: “The authoritative 
manner of writing or spelling the name is Saint Clair, or its contraction 
St. Clair. The name of the earliest known immigrant to America of the 
family was spelled Sinclare, the second Sinkler, the third Sinklaire.” 

A most attractive feature are the illustrations, which comprise sixty- 
five pages, and include nearly two hundred portraits, coat-of-arms of 
George Sinclair, fourth Earl of Caithness, and Roslin Castle, Scotland. 
Six chapters are devoted to information concerning the Cilley, Clark, 
Hodgdon, Jones, Merrill and Norris families. The value of the work is 
further greatly enhanced by a careful arrangement of the running titles 
and a copious index containing every name in the book. 


“ ROLL OF NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN AT LOUJSBOURG, CAPE BRETON, 
1745.”—Hon. J.C. Gilmore, the special commissioner appointed by the gov- 
ernor to represent the State of New Hampshire at the celebration at Louis- 
bourg, Cape Breton, June 17, 1895, and to collect and publish the histori- 
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cal facts, names of the New Hampshire soldiers and sailors in the expe- 
dition, has performed in a most acceptable manner the duty assigned to 
him. The result of his labors is of no little interest. The number of 
men from New Hampshire in the expedition when it sailed for Louisbourg 
was 502. There were also 120 recruits at least, and probably more, mak- 
ing a total of 622. Of this number the commissioner has found the 
names of 496 men, leaving 126 unaccounted for, while of the number 
found and given in the “ Roll,” the residence of many has also been deter- 
mined with much difficulty. 

The book also includes extracts from the records of the New Hamp- 
shire Assembly, official correspondence, two full-page plans of Louisbourg 
in 1745, and, in an abridged form, a report of the proceedings of the cele- 
bration, with an illustration of the monument erected by the Society of 
Colonial Wars, reprinted from the AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER of 
July, 1895. 

“ THE RECOLLECTIONS OF ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE,” edited by his 
grandson, the Comte de Tocqueville, has been translated from the original 
French for the first time, by Alexander Teixeira De Mattos. Alexis Charles 
Henry Clérel de Tocqueville, justly celebrated as a statesman, began his 
eventful career in politics in 1839, at the age of thirty-four. A few years 
before he had published his great work on American democracy, De /a 
Démocratie en Amérique, which, together with Du Systeme Pénitentiaire 
aux Etats-Unis, was the result of his investigations in America made in com- 
pany with his friend, Gustav de Beaumont, De Tocqueville having resigned 
his position as magistrate at Versailles for the purpose of accepting the 
mission. The character of De Tocqueville was a nobleone. Gifted with 
a loftiness of insight, of high intellectual attainments, and devoid of all selfish 
ambition, his efforts were always devoted to the interests of his country and 
his fellow-citizens. His clear-minded efforts were directed to prevent revo- 
lution. In the chamber he proposed the abolition of slavery and was an 
earnest advocate of various reforms in criminal law and prison discipline. 
An eyewitness and participant of the exciting events associated with the 
revolution of 1848 his recollections of the vicissitudes of the government are 
of inestimable value, while incidents connected with his short term as min- 
ister of foreign affairs are of the greatest interest to those familiar with the 
literature and the politics of France. Thedescriptions of the scenes of the 
revolution are vivid and effective. 

The work is embellished with a fine portrait of De Tocqueville in helio- 
gravure, fac-simile autograph signature, and an exczedingly valuable index. 
The book is well printed and bound. It is a credit to the translator and 
to the publishers. [The Macmillan Co., New York. $4.50.] 


“ REVOLUTIONARY DEFENSES IN RHODE ISLAND.”-—This is a very 
attractive book by Edward Field, past president of the Rhode Island 
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Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, being an historical account 
of the fortifications and beacons erected during the American Revolution, 
with muster rolls of the companies stationed along the shores of Narragan- 
sett Bay. The illustrations are numerous and interesting and include a 
drawing of the old Providence beacon as a frontispiece, several full-page 
views of old fortifications, Revolutionary relics, together with plans, maps, 
and reproductions of old documents. There is also a large map of Rhode 
Island, showing military operations in General Sullivan’s expedition in 1778. 
This is a photographic reproduction of the original in the custody of the 
Secretary of State of Rhode Island. 

Altogether Mr. Field’s book is a very desirable one to all interested in * 
military operations during the Revolution. [Preston & Rounds, Provi- 
dence, R. I. $2.25.] 


BUFFALO HISTORICAL SOCIETY COLLECTIONS, Vol. III.—The Buf- 
falo Historical Society is in possession of many original manuscripts of 
general and local interest, and the proposed volume will be made up of a 
selection from this material. The following titles give an idea of the scope 
and value of the papers available for the forthcoming book, the third vol- 
ume of the publications of the Society. The book, in its general design 
and make-up, will be uniform with the two volumes now issued : 

Memoir of Dr. Ebenezer Johnson, First Mayor of Buffalo, by F. M. 
Inglehart. ‘ 

Memoir of Hon. Samuel Wilkeson, by Dr. J. C. Lord. 

Autobiography—Incidents of the War of 1812, Historical Sketches of 
Buffalo, by Elijah D. Effner. 

Letter from Joseph Ellicott to Simeon DeWitt, on Canals and Inland 
Locks, 1808. 

History of Old Fort Schlosser, by Charles D. Norton. 

Memoir of Military Expedition to Grand Island, in December, 1810, 
by Nathaniel Wilgus. 

The Old Houses of Buffalo, by Guy H. Goodrich. 

History of Music in Buffalo, by C. F. S. Thomas. 

The Cholera of 1832 in Butfalo, by Hon. Lewis F. Allen. 

The Journals and Journeys of an Early Buffalo Merchant, by Frank H. 
Severance. 

The Flint Workers; A Forgotten People, by Very Rev. Wm. R. Harris. 

In Relation to the Boundaries Between the United States and the Brit- 
ish Provinces, by Wm. A. Bird. 

National Free Soil Convention, held in Buffalo in 1848, by John Hub- 
bell. 

These papers, and other contributions which may be included in the col- 
lection, will be edited by Frank H. Severance, Chairman of the Publications 
Committee of the Society. 
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OLD PHILADELPHIA FAMILIES IN Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL’s STORY.— 
“The story of “Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker: sometime brevet-lieu- 
tenant-colonel on the staff of His Excellency General Washington,” 
by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, which began in the November (1896) num- 
ber of Zhe Century, should be of especial interest to the older families of 
Philadelphia. Some families, like Allen, named here and there in the 
book, are still represented in blood if notin name. The Biddles, Owens 
and Clements, who were free Quakers, are characters in the story, as are 
the Chews and Shippens, who stood mostly for the crown. The interesting 
relation of Friends to the Revolution comes up with the names of Logan, 
Fisher, Pemberton, Howell, Wetherill, Scattergood, Waln and Wharton, 
who are all in the book, as well as the greatest of Pennsylvania’s old law- 
yers, James Wilson and the famous Dr. Benjamin Rush. Many other well 
known Philadelphia names appear among the ‘subsidiary characters— 
Ferguson, Graydon, Cadwalader, etc. The proprietary set is represented 
by the Penns, Willings, and others. It is safe to say that Dr. Mitchell’s 
novel has enjoyed as it should, a particularly large reading in Philadelphia, 
while those who are not following the story will hardly regret supplying 
themselves with back numbers for this purpose. 


“Not WorTH A CONTINENTAL.”—This is the title of a very pleasing 
“Comedy of the Revolution” in two acts, by Miss Alice Wight Alden. 
The comedy has. been successfully acted a number of times in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere, and is published and for sale by the Army and Navy 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution (1o11 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue), Washington, D. C., in aid of the Continental Hall building 
fund. Price 20 cents. 


The year book of the Massachusetts Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, for 1897, contains the record of the Revolutionary 
ancestors of the members of that Society, who now number over a thou- 
sand. It is by far the most attractive and complete of the several excel- 
lent publications which have been issued by the Society. A brief history 
of the Society, some interesting historical data, and several full-page illus- 
trations are also included in the book. 


The General Recorder, by order of the General Council, has issued 
in an attractive form, the “ History and Constitution of the Naval Order 
of the United States, with Roll of Officers and Companions on March 
I, 1897.” 
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LARGEST OF ITS 


Send for catalogue. 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion; and where 
the system has become debilitated 
by disease, it acts as a general tonic 
and vitalizer, affording sustenance 
to both brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, Pa., says: 
‘* ¥ have met with the greatest and most satisfactory 
results in dyspepsia and geueral derangement of the 


cerebral and nervous system., causing debility and 
exhaustion.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


ETO 
Gotlege 
e tl 
i Oratory, 
BOSiOn, 

Tass. 


CHAS. WESLEY EMERSON, President. 
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CEC HOBO HORROR HOHORC RL Ce OM os 
There is no beverage that % 
Eas can be more easily or more % 
quickly made than .Whit- % 
man's lnstantaneous Choc- 2 
olate (Made in a moment). ¥ 
@) And there is no beverage 
more agreeable to the taste, & 
more healthful, or more % 
Make) economical—if you count 
the satisfaction it gives and 


the time it saves—than 


WHITMAN'S 
INSTANTANEOUS 
CHOCOLATE 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philada. % 
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THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER, 
VOLUME IV, 


March to November, 1896, handsomely bound in 
Colonial red or blue Cloth, with index, 


SENT CHARGES PREPAID FOR $3.50. 


Magazines returned in good condition (postage 
prepaid) to be bound the charge will be $1.00 per 
volume. 3 


THE REGISTER COPIPANY, 
Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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A SERIES OF 
AMERICAN PORTRAITS, 


PARTICULARLY OF 


MEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Send for Catalogue, free, to 


A. W. ELSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


146 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








Established, 1843. 


“A Word to 
the Wise!” 


Teachers, Artists, Architects, Engineers. 
Draughtsmen, Students, _ 


OR ANYONE USING 


Incorporated, 1895. 











Artists’ Materials, 
Mathematical Instruments, 
or Drawing Materials 


of any kind, will find it to their advantage to exam- 
ine OUR STOCK and obtain OUR PRICEs before buy- 
ing Goods in our line, as we Guarantee Quality 
and Price. Give us a call. 


Frost & ApDAms Co., 


Importers and Wholesale 
and Retail Dealers, 











No. 37 Cornhill, 
Bostoms-'.. 06 











‘* New Illustrated Catalogue’’ free on application. 





LOVELL 
“DIAMOND” 
BICYCLES 


have gained a repu- 


tation which no wheel 


has yet attained. 
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THIS NAME PLATE 
MEANS HIGH GRADE. 


\ ae TERED 





O. TRADE MARK S 
‘At will pay 5, Nae = > no other wheel can 
Bite St. fa) Ry 
wv aS 
you to examine Hien Si show. 
before purchasing. JOHN P. LOVELL 
a ARMS CO., 
CATALOGUE =. MANUFACTURERS. 
“ye =p SEE THAT THE ABOVE 
FREE. |" Name PLATE IS om Boston, Miass. 


YOUR 97 WHEEL. 
















LOVELL 
“DIAMOND” 
BICYCLES 


Light, 
Strong and Durable. 


are Handsome, 
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Construction which 
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The [Munson si 
Typewriter 


Is “ THE BEST” 
Writing Machine 
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© °0006e0000— 
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The Highest Grade Standard of Excellence 
Controlled by ‘no Trust or Combine 


HE “ Munson” possesses more good ard desirable fea- 

tures than any other one Typewriter. The most durable 

machine; especially guaranteed in writing for five years 
from date of purchase. Address for particulars 


The Munson Typewriter Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
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Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 


WILLIAN C. WINSLOW, D. D., D.C. L., 


Vice-President and Honorary Secretary for the 
United States. 


The annual quarto and royal quarto volume to il- 
lustrate the discoveries in Egypt is of deepest in- 
terest to all who care for the history and evolution 
of man in science, art, civil and social iife, and in 
religion. Superb plates in colors from the Scrip- 
Subscribers of but $5 receive the season’s 
volume, also the archzological report érochure and 


tures. 


the annual report. 

Checks payable to FRANcis C. FosTeR, Honorary 
Treasurer. 

Circulars and all information to be had from the 
Secretary, Mrs. MARIE N. BuCKMAN, office 59 Tem- 
ple Street, Boston, 

Send for the circular full of information as to the 
















240-244 W. Lake Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





work and progress. 
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American Monthly Magazine, 


PUBLISHED BY 


The National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution 

















AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Devoted to American History and Patriotism. 





Editor, 
Mrs. Mary S. Lockwoop. 





Associate Editors, 


JANE MeapDE WELCH, MARGARET SIDNEY (Mrs. D. LorHrop), 


ELIZABETH BRYANT JOHNSTON. 





OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE SOCIETY, 


Publishing the proceedings of the National Board and Continental Congresses. Subscription price, 
$1.00 a year, beginning in January or July. All communications relating to orders for Magazines of 
to the business management should be addressed: The Business Manager, AMERICAN MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, Washington Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Money should be sent by 
checks or money order, drawn payable to Business Manager, AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


LILLIAN LOCKWOOD, Business Manager. 
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Everything for 
Health and Sport. 


The HORACE PARTRIDGE CO., 
AGENTS FOR THE # »# 














Halladay, 


Massasoit, 
Mercury, Cycles. 
Middletown, and 


Beebe 





Royal Worcester, 
| 
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Halladay Racer, Price, $100. 
Other [lodels of HALLADAY LINE, Price, $60, $50, $40. 


AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNASSIGNED TERRITORY. | 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of * 
Bicycles, Wheelmen Supplies and General Athletic Goods. 
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THE HORACE PARTRIDGE CO. 
55 and 5¢ Hanover Street, - = Boston. 
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American Authors’ Guild. — 


Gen. James Grant Wi son, LL. D., D. C. L., President, 
15 East 74th Street, N. Y. City. 
Hon. J. C. Bancrort Davis, Mrs. Jutia WarD Hows, Kev. Cuarves F. Horrman, D. C. L., Vice Presidents. 


Epwarp O, Frac, D. D., 
Secretary. 


Witi1aM GeorGe OprENHEIM, Pu. D., LL. B., 


Henry Harpwicke, LL. B., 


Treasurer. Counsel. 


BOARD OF MANACERS. 


Mr. William Nelson, 
Mrs. Sophia M. A. Hensley, 
Dr. George T. Welch, 





Mrs. Eliza N. Alexander, 
Mr. Edwin H. Shannon, 
Mr. Craven L. Betts, 


Dr. Thomas Dunn English, 


Mr. Isaac Lawrence, 
Mr. James J. Rooney. 


OBJECTS OF THE CUILD: 


“To maintain, define and defend literary property and advance the interests of American 


authors and literature.’’ 


“All persons engaged in recognized literary pursuits shall be eligible to membership of 


the Guild.” 
The Virginia Magazine 
ae 


HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 


Published Quarterly by the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Per Annum, $5.00. Single Number, $1.50. 





William and Mary — 

College Quarterly Historical 
Magazine. 

LYON G. TYLER, M. A., LL. D. 


(President of William and Mary College), Editor. 


The First Volume began July, 1892 


Subscription Price, - - $3.00 per year. 


Many historical manuscripts and pedigrees of families tracing from 
Virginia, have been published. 








The Literary World. 


. .. PUBLISHED BY’... 
E. H. HAMES & CO., No. | SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


A Fortnightly Journal of Literary News and Criticism. 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


Edited by Epwarp AssotT, Cambridge. 
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Do You Take the LITERARY WORLD? 


But if not, why Not? 





It tells you all about the new books. 
I 
It is honest, independent, fearless, true. 


_ 


I 


= 





the “‘literary world.’ 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6. 
7. 


It is the oldest journal of its class in the United States. 
introduces to you all the authors, old and new. 
It will save you its cost over and over every year—helping you to select good books to buy. 


It has interesting correspondence from literary centers all over the world. 
will keep you informed at less than the cost of a car fare a day of all that is going on in 
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Established in 1847. Volume 50 began Jan., 1897. 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORICAL 
AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER. 


$3.00 per Year. Published Quarterly. 


..-Devoted to the... 
History, Biography, Genealogy and 
Antiquities of America. 


New England Historic Genealogical Society, 


No. 18 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





GENEALOGY. 


Investigations conducted in England 
under my direction by careful and com- 
petent genealogists. Personal attention 
given to the ancestry of families originating 
in New York or New England. I have 
had experience in searching records in 
both America and England, and offer my 
services to persons wishing investigations 
made concerning their ancestry or family 
connections. 


Eben Putnam, 


GENEALOGIST, 
P. O. Box 301, Salem, Mass. 
4@ Send ro cents for sample copy of 
Putnam’s Monthly Historical Magazine. 


4@Family and Town Histories Bought and 
Sold. 


sa‘ Putnam’s” Ancestral Charts, $1.50. 





Buy @ycles 


of us and get your money's 
worth. Iseldom fail to make 
customers who take the trou- 
ble to see the quality of the 
goods] offer at strictly whole- 
sale prices. How is $85.00 
for a high-grade TANDEM? 
guaranteed in every particular. 





Benj. Pettee, Jr., 


37 Pearl Street, Boston. 








Gov. Edward Winslow. 
BY WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D: 


His Part and Place among the four chief 
leaders; events not commonly familiar to the 
Pilgrim descendants from the Mayflower company ; 
two full-page portraits, one of them of the only 
leader whose likeness has been preserved; coat-of- 
arms, fac simile autographs. 

All descendants of Brewster, Bradford and Stan- 
dish should read this study of their times. 


“‘It will be interesting and useful to students of American 
history, and Dr. Winslow’s reputation as an historian is 
enough to show that the facts recounted in the pamphlet are 
facts of history.” —Boston Globe 


“« An excellent and valuable addition to Plymouth Colony 
literature.””— Boston Courier. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS IN HOLLAND. 


OR THE 


INDEBTEDNESS OF AMERICA TO THE DUTCH. 


“THE QUEEN OF EGYPTOLOGY.” 
(Amelia 8. Edwards, Ph. U., LL. 0.) 


With Full-Page Portrait from Life, taken for Dr. Winslow, 


Each of the three above brochures, at cost, 10 cents 
each. 


Rev. William Copley Winslow, 
525 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Our facilities are unsurpassed 
for the manu facture of all kinds 
of Books, Catalogues,Pamphlets, 


Brochures, ets. Send to us for 
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Register Press, 


Liberty Square, 
Boston, lass. 


Lf you have any Special Matter 
which you wonld Kit te pubish, 





Fiistorical, Genealogical, Bio- 
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us. We send specifications. . . 
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Biue Hill Mineral Spring Water 


vs. 


Bright’s Disease. 


Licgut-HousE ESTABLISHMENT, 
Office of the Light-House Inspector, First District, 
PORTLAND, ME., Jan..15, 1896. 
Blue Hill Mineral Spring Co., Boston, Mass.: 

GENTLEMEN—On the 25th of last October I 
was stricken with an acute attack of~Bright’s 
disease of the kidneys ; my legs were swollen and 
covered with bunches, and I was unable to stand 
upon them; my eyesight left me, so that I was 
almost entirely blind. The doctors (I had three 
of them) told my family that there was very little, 
if any, chance of my life, but ordered that I should 
drink plenty of pure water. 

I then began to drink Blue Hill Mineral 
Spring Water, some days as many as three quarts 
a day, and at the end of 10 days I was so much 
improved that I even surprised my physician, 
and he decided I was well enough to leave the 
hospital and go home, which I did. My eyes be- 
gan to clear, and on Jan. 1, 1896,-I returned to 
my business completely cured ; it was one of the 
most wonderful, recoveries, so my physician and 
all my friends say, that was ever known to them. 
I cannot say enough of. the benefit which I have 
derived from taking Blue Hill Mineral Water, as 
I firmly believe it saved my life. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WM. S. OLIVER. 
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aide imnaailial 


PATTIE! 





The Celebrated Natural 


Blue Hill Mineral Spring. Water, 


(BLUE HILL, MAINE.) 


THE FINEST TABLE WATER IN THE WORLD. 


Indorsed and Recommended by Physicians. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive for Rheumatism, 


DIRIGO 





Dyspepsia, Gout, and all Kidney Troubles. 


Invaluable in all Female Troubles; 


ASK YOUR GROCER OR DRUGGIST 
TO GET IT FOR YOU, 
OR SEND DIRECT TO THE COPIPANY, 


Blue Hill Mineral 
Spring Co. 


122 [lilk Street. Peters’ Block, 
BOSTON. ELLSWORTH, [MAINE, 
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